





5S Points of Satisfaction have put 


Pontiae Firs 


in sales 


I 


ITS STRAIGHT EIGHT ENGINE 
develops 77 horsepower—and 78 smooth, 
effortless, actual miles per hour. At 
normal ‘‘cruising’’ speeds there is always 
vast power in reserve. 


2 


ITS FISHER BODY AND CON- 
TROLLED NO DRAFT VEN- 
TILATION assure occupants superior 
safety and comfort—plus fresh air circu- 
lation to the extent each desires, unaffected 
by rain or snow. 


ITS UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLE 
is thrillingly smart—gives you the satis- 
faction of knowing that your car will be 
modern and handsome in appearance for 
many years to come. 


A 


ITS AMPLE SIZE AND WEIGHT 
mean greater safety, steadier roadability. 
The 4-door Sedan weighs 3265 pounds 
at the curb. The 115-inch wheelbase 
means plenty of room, easier riding, 
smoother performance. 


ve 


ITS PROVED FUEL ECONOMY 
provides eight-cylinder performance at 
low operating cost. The Economy Straight 
Eight delivers 15 miles and more to the 
gallon, say Pontiac owners. 


GET 
ALL 
FIVE 





of all cars in its price range! 
(First 8 months of 1933) 


PONTIAC 


ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 


@ Comparative sales chart of 
cars in Pontiac’s price range, 
based on total new car regis- 
trations in the U. S. for first 8 
months of 1933, as compiled 
by R. L. Polk & Co. 






































2nd CAR 


A SIX 


Not for one month 
or two months, but 
for the first eight 
full monthsof 1933 
total Pontiac sales 
throughout the 
United States are 
greater by a sub- 
stantial margin 
than those of the 
next largest-sell- 
ing car of compa- 
rable price.... 
Do not be con- 
fused by claims of 
leadership based 
on a temporary 
showing. 








Pontiac sales out- 
number those of 
the third car in 
its price range by 
nearly 4 to 1. 








Join in the swing to Pontiac 
and you, too, can enjoy these 
modern motoring advantages. 


All these are yours in a Pontiac, at price 
that are acceptably low. Don’t take ou 
word alone. Drive it and judge for yourself. 


® 


Why not have a car that is big and 
roomy—gracefully streamlined? Why not 
have the power for smooth, effortless 
performance—hour after hour—at any 
speed you want to drive? Why not enjoy 
Fisher Body comfort and safety—refresh- 
ing Fisher Ventilation controlled to the 
individual desires of driver and passengers? 


2-door Sedan, $635; Stand- 
ard Coupe, $635; Sport 
Coupe, $670; 2-door Tour- 
ing Sedan, $675; 4-door 
Sedan, $695; Convertible 
Coupe, $695. 


AS Low AS 


“oo 


(The Roadster) 


All prices f. 0. b. Pontiac. Special equip- 
ment extra. Available on G. M. A. C. terms. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Attend This Nation-Wide Bankers Convention 


| —in Your Own Office! 
o 


Delete railroad fare and hotel bills! Without leaving your desk, you can consult 
your Blue Book Library of Standard Works on Banking and learn about the successful ideas 
and proven methods of hundreds of Banks located all over the United States. 


Five Banker-Writers have compressed into the following volumes more valuable data 
on every phase of Banking than you could possibly absorb at several nation-wide gatherings. 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT, by Stronck and 


three-fold standpoint of Sound Policies, Effective Organi- 
Eigelberner (well-known Bank Consultants). The only 


zation and Organization Control. 230 pages, bound in 


book ever written covering the entire financial admini- 
stration of Banks. Every type of loan is discussed from 
the viewpoint of yield, liquidity and safety. Its ten 
commandments of loan administration should be in every 
Banker’s “Bible.” 268 pages, bound in blue Interlaken 
Silk, gold stamped. 


BANK COST CONTROL, by Benjamin E. Young 
(Asst. to the President, National Bank of Detroit). 
Complete audit and control methods adaptable to any 
Bank, large or small. It shows how to determine the 
various costs, allocate them and compute the finished 


durable red linen, gold stamped. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS, by Don Knowlton 
(outstanding Advertising Banker). Effective and eco- 
nomical handling of all the types of publicity used by 
financial institutions based on the 17 years’ research 
conducted by a group of the nations most successful Bank 


“publicity men. 363 specimen successful advertisements 
- of each type for use as models. 533 pages, bound in 


beautiful blue Interlaken Silk, gold stamped. 


ANALYSIS AND HANDBOOK OF INVESTMENT 


<-. 


cost per transaction. This will eliminate waste and risks 
and strengthen your Bank’s earnings position. 299 pages, 
bound in blue Interlaken Silk, gold stamped. 


r 
a 


TRUSTS, by Walter N. Durst (well-known Investment 
Trust Analyst). Thorough analysis of the various types 
of investment trusts with their history and development. 
Synopses of 229 management investment trusts, fixed 
trusts. and holding companies, showing their capital, 


ot leat 


BANK ADMINISTRATION, by H. N. Stronck (Pres. 


SE Tea 


nut: Consolidated National Bank, Tucson, Asizena). A sound portfolios, total assets and statements of their records 

ot and authoritative discussion of the administrative prob- through the 1929-31 stock market decline. 430 pages, ‘ 
a lems facing the Banks. The author writes from the bound in blue Interlaken Silk, gold stamped. : 
* . ‘ 
The Blue Book Library of Standard Works on Banking | 
One Week’s FREE Perusal—>' an ee ee Sa rr i 
: RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. : «| 
Fill in and return this coupon and we will send the H BA 
Blue Book Library of Standard Works on Banking to : _— we Blue a wa mp of Neg ee hae hp we ; « 
: itched : o the address below for one week's inspection withou or i" 
prices oa address for one week's examination without cost or obligation. Include particulars as to special -group discounts, ' i 
> out igation. After you have seen the volumes, you may | so that units of the library may be-retained in case we do not 1 m! 
rself. keep them at a 3314% reduction over their total single ; wish to keep the complete set of five books. : it 
as copy price or you may keep groups of them at special 1 i a 
; combination rates. Single books may also be retained at | Signature...................00..-0005 oT eee, : a 
5 their single copy price. : : i 
Gend for this library at once! It will cost you nothing WIR os cin cite Sc Sceges obese Sek estan Ue ease eee a ' i 

ster) to look it over and you will find it well worth your time. ! ' 
OPN a oi icid sik.e ivwe ogg siawalase hatben oan ee aereetae ue eee ' : 

quip: ! i q 
rms. TT SESSA SS SAU SS RR nn RR RE : 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


1 FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, September 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 
United States Government Securities $32,814,707.09 


Cash and Due from other Banks 
Total Cash and Government Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Overdrafts 

United States Bonds to secure Circulation 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 

Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, etc. 

Interest Earned, Uncollected 

Other Assets 


43,001,094.58 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $ 12,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 4,016,411.24 
Special Reserves 725,962.59 
$ 75,815,801.67 Unearned Discount 151,592.92 
69,187,916.24 Circulation 2,935,900.00 
6,369.77 Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 
3,000,000.00 Acceptances, etc. 772,619.70 
15,126,689.73 Other Liabilities 9,394.57 
510,000.00 Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 510,154.97 
796,918.94 Individual Deposits $89,219,622.50 
995,527.80 Savings Deposits 25,449, 137.08 
Bank Deposits 33,351,407.01 
Government Deposits 3,783,315.40 
722,595.73 City of St. Louis and Other 
693,215.39 Public Funds 2,897,090.10 
17,572.81 Total Deposits 145,700,572.09 
$166,872,608.08 $166,872,608.08 











A Personal Efficiency 
Course for Bank Officers 


In the coming year Ranp 
MSNatiy. -Bankers Monraty will 
bring progressive Bank officers the 
proven plans for increased efficiency 
developed in successful Banks all over 
the United States. 


Its ideas and plans will be on the 
very problems you are facing daily. 
With the Banking picture constantly 
changing, you need Rann M®°NALLy 
Bankers Montu ty, for it is at once 
Reporter and Interpreter of these 
changing conditions, policies and 
methods. It is a nation-wide ticker 


. —-—-3 Months’ Trial Offer !——— 1 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


satisfied I want it regularly. 


Send me the next three issues of RAND MSNALLY BANKERS 
MONTHLY. I'll remit $5.00 for 1 year’s subscription when 


service bringing you terse messages of 
vital importance to your business—and 
all for 10 cents a week! 

Every idea in Rann M°Natty 
Bankers Monrtuaty has paid its way 
in a Bank like yours and will do 
so again right in your own Bank. 

We don’t ask you to take Ranp 
M°Natity Bankers Monrtary until 
you are satisfied it will pay for itself, 
so we are offering you this trial: 

Return the coupon on the left and 
we will send you the next three issues 
of the magazine with the idea that as 
soon as you are satisfied 
that it is more than 
worthwhile, you will 
remit for a years’ sub- 
[ scription to start from 
| the date of your remit- 
tance. If not, we'll stop 

sending it and you will 
| owe us nothing. 


Mail theCouponNow 


Thirteen Trumps from 


Coming Issues 


Legal Aspects of Commercial Loans 

Complete Security Reserves 

Shifting Workers for Economy 

Modernization Trebles Income 

New Developments in Public Rela- 
tions 

Increased Teller Efficiency 

Improved Liability Ledger 

Latest Facts on Bank Legislation 

Who's Who in Banking 

A Form for Loan Committees 

What's Wrong with Bank Exam- 
iners? 

Current Experiences in Bank Oper- 
ation 

Revisions in the Banking System 
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Next Month 





RANDALL Boyp 


Prompt Loan Collections 


That loans can be promptly col- 
lected if they are properly han- 
dled from the time they are 
made, seems self-evident. Not 
all of us, however, are familiar 
with the most effective method 
of handling loans after they 
are made and so the routine fol- 
lowed by the Security First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, 
as described by Randall Boyd, 
Assistant Secretary, will be 
especially helpful. 





A Successful Banker’s 
Creed 


It is unfortunate that we some- 
times discover that our rela- 
tions with customers are not 
quite as open and frank as they 
should be. James Mitchell Gran- 
tham suggests a creed for the 
human banker which the editors 
believe will be a basis for keep- 
ing the public relations work of 
any bank operating most effec- 
tively. 
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Every Month 


Improved Personal 
Efficiency 


It goes without saying that, to 
be successful, we must all con- 
stantly strive to improve our 
own efficiency. Help to bring 
this about is provided in every 
number of Rand M¢CNally Bank- 
ers Monthly. This help is in 
the form of brief experiences 
of those bankers who have made 
improvements in their own 
methods and who have devel- 
oped their various abilities. 





Country Bank Operation 


Feeling that small banks ex- 
change their operating experi- 
ences less than larger ones, 
F. D. Forsyth, Cashier of the 
Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio, 
has written a series of articles 
describing methods of opera- 
tion for country banks. Mr. 
Forsyth has not only been a 
successful banker for many 
years, but has also had the ex- 
perience of training many other 
bankers in classes he has con- 
ducted in the Ohio University 
School of Commerce. 


Bank Changes 


For the past several months, 
changes in banks have been so 
rapid and so numerous that we 
have realized more than ever 
before the unusual importance 
of keeping abreast of consolida- 
tions, mergers, reorganizations 
of new banks and the closing of 
others. Revisions in the bank- 
ing picture are given in every 
issue of this magazine. 


: 
: 
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ESTABLISHED 1883. G..Prather Knapp, Publish- 
io rector. Richard F. Durham, Managing Editor; 
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Telautographs Are Neither Seen Nor Heard 


YET 


They Serve Hundreds Of Banks Every Day! 


THEY PROTECT 
Against Error— Misunderstandings And Embarrassment! 
May Now Be Installed In Cages As Shown Below— 


Countersunk | This Modern 
for Conven- Arrangement 
ience of Tel- Can Be Made 
ler. Invisible } Whether Your 
from Outside. Bank is 
Occupies a Equipped with 
Minimum Low Counters 
Amount of or with the 
Counter space, Regular Plan 
in Constant of Tellers In- 
Vision of the | closed in Grille 
Teller. Work. 





Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 


(RATE WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1916) 


Almost 1000 Banks Use This Service—Some Since 1902. 
Some Banks Use Over 100 Machines—Others Need But 2! 
All Conservative Banks Should Use This System, And 


Consequently 





So that your teller can protect your bank against 
overdrafts (voluntary or otherwise) and your 
depositors from embarrassment, he should be 
furnished with a TELAUTOGRAPH to connect 
him with the bookkeeping department, in order 
that he may secure handwritten information 
from the bookkeeper, regarding the amount of 
any depositor’s balance at any moment during 
the day. This TELAUTOGRAPH will transmit 
the teller’s inquiry and the bookkeeper’s reply, 


electrically and over wires, as rapidly as the 
messages can be written. And if an error occurs 
the indelible record, in the actual handwriting 
of both teller and bookkeeper—remains at each 
station to identify the erring one. Natur- 
ally, greater care will be exercised and errors 
will dwindle to nothing. Best of all, the 
customer cannot be embarrassed because the 
transmission of the messages is secret and 
silent. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR MAN—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION, EVER 


Tebauilograj 





BY Coporation 


WE DO OUR PART 


16 W. 6l1st St., New York City 
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Comfort And Good Hope 


E SEE in almost 
BY evecs part of the 
annals of mankind how 
the industry of indi- 
viduals, struggling up 
against wars, taxes, 
famines, conflagrations, 
mischievous prohibitions, 
and more mischievous 
protections, creates faster than governments 
can squander, and repairs whatever invaders 
can destroy. 

The present moment is one of great distress. 
But how small will that distress appear when 
we think over the history of recent years ;— 
a@ war, compared with which all other wars 
sink into insignificance; taxation, such as the 
most heavily taxed people of former times 
could not have conceived; a debt larger than 
all the public debts that ever existed in the 
world added together. 

We cannot absolutely prove that those are 
in error who tell us that society has reached 
a turning point, that we have seen our best 
days. But so said all who came before us, 
and with just as much apparent reason. 

On what principle is it that, when we see 
nothing but improvement behind us, we are 
to expect nothing but deterioration before us? 
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The author here gives a view- 
point which may help us with 
the difficult task of adjusting 
government and business to 
the conditions of today. 


By THOMAS B. MACAULAY 


It is not by the inter- 
meddling of the omnis- 
cient and omnipotent 
State, but by the pru- 
dence and energy of the 
people, that this country 
has hitherto been carried 
forward in civilization; 
and it is to the same pru- 
dence and same energy that we now look 
with comfort and good hope. Our rulers will 
best promote the improvement of the nation 
by strictly confining themselves to their 
own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to 
find its most lucrative course, commodities 
their fair price, industry and intelligence 
their natural reward, idleness and folly their 
natural punishment; by maintaining peace, 
by defending property, by diminishing the 
price of law, and by observing strict economy 
in every department of the state. Let the 
Government do this: the People will assured- 
ly do the rest. 

(The above is in every essential a ver- 
batim extract from an essay of Lord 
Macaulay published just a century ago in 
the post-Napoleonic depression as a re- 
view of a Utopian pamphlet by Robert 
Southey.) 
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L, a small, almost frontier city, 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
was organized in 1863. Its growth has 
reflected the growth of the territory 
of which Chicago is the commercial 
center. 


From little more than a local bank the 
First National has developed world- 
wide connections with facilities for 


the prompt and efficient handling of 
financial business. 


Through the Banks and Bankers 
Division correspondents have an 
intimate personal contact with 
business developments, national and 
international. 


New business is invited. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 














Photo By Ewing Calloway 
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Laws Can 


Improve Banking 


If They Protect Both Bank And Depositor 


ject of banking legislation will 

again be given consideration at 
the next session of Congress. The 
opponents of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation will probably 
endeavor to have that section of the 
Glass-Steagall Act repealed. While 
conceding that actually the guaran- 
tee of bank deposits is impractical, 
and therefore will ultimately be re- 
pealed, nevertheless, if it forces 
unified control under the Federal 
Reserve, it will have accomplished 
a very useful purpose. This is 
because it is much easier to make 
one good law than 49 laws good. 
It is difficult enough to make one 
law which will protect the rights of 
all concerned. This is particularly 
true when laws are enacted during 
a period of great emotional stress, 
as was the Glass-Steagall Act. 

The surprise, therefore, is not that 
the Act overlooked some important 
points but that it should contain as 
many good points as it does. During 
such periods of emotion, the rights 


[ SEEMS eertain that the sub- 





New I!aws are sure to come. They will be beneficial if 
they are properly planned. The author cooperates with . 
many banks in his work with Cameron and Co., Chicago. 


By E. S. WOOLLEY 


of one party or the other become 
over-emphasized and the pendulum 
is permitted to swing to extremes. 
Perhaps in no field of legislation is 
calm deliberation needed more than 
in the enactment of banking laws. 
Because, upon the strength of the 
banks, rests the financial security of 
the country. 

It was well demonstrated, during 
the banking holiday in March, that 
the twentieth century system of 
business cannot be conducted with- 
out adequate banking facilities. The 
use of bank checks in the per capita 
use of money in the United States 
has grown from 5714% in 1830 to 
over 94% in 1930. In other words, 
less than 6% of the country’s busi- 
ness is today being transacted in 
national currency. Business is con- 
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ducted on credit—credit is faith. 
Without faith, the entire business 
structure collapses. 

A minor example of this is the 
apparent feeling in some quarters 
that banks, as a class, are not ex- 
tending the loans to business that 
they should in order to aid economic 
recovery. If this is true, it comes 
back to the depositors. The banks 
cannot extend money even for 90 
days when there is a likelihood that 
the depositors may demand it 
‘‘today.’’ In the enactment of laws, 
therefore, it must be remembered 
that, while depositors have rights, 
banks have an equal claim to con- 
sideration. In the final analysis, 
their interests are mutual. Banks, 
therefore, must be given the rights 
to operate profitably and economi- 
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eally while protecting the rights of 
all the depositors equally. 

It is fundamental that a bank can- 
not operate profitably unless it can 
receive the support of a sufficient 
number of depositors. One of the 
weaknesses of the so-called dual 
system of banking is that it permits 
the chartering of too many banks 
within limited areas. Unified control, 
licensing and examination would 
probably automatically rectify this. 
Nevertheless, Section 5169 of the 
National Bank Act could be amended 
to include the words ‘‘ and it 
appears that there is an actual need 
for additional banking facilities in 
this locality.’’ Probably no definite, 
nationwide basis could be used _ be- 
cause, while three banks might be 
able to serve a community of 50,000 
profitably and _ satisfactorily, the 
same ratio would be too many in 
such thickly populated centers as 
Chicago and New York. The grant- 
ing of each charter, therefore, would 
have to be based upon the require- 
ments of the individual community, 





after a survey made under the 
authority of the National Bank Ex- 
amining Department. Paragraph 
(e) of section 5 of the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933 covers this point 
in a comprehensive manner. 

One of the fundamental errors of 
banking, and one that has contrib- 
uted so greatly to the closing of 
many banks, has been the fact that 
the so-called ‘‘time money”’ has been 
time money in name only. It is 
generally recognized that the heavy 
withdrawals of savings caused the 
difficulty which forced the majority 
of banks to close. The theory of in- 
terest on savings is based on the 
presumption that the funds of this 
class of deposits can be invested in 
longer-term, higher-yield invest- 
ments than those of the demand de- 
posits. With savings deposits paid 
out on demand, however, this is 
merely theory. Such a condition is 
unsound and should be rectified. 

This fact is recognized in the 
Glass-Steagall Act by the prohibition 
of the payment of time certificates 


SEE IR A A TS a 


Twelve Suggestions For Legislation 


1 Legislation must guard the 
interests of both banks and bank 
depositors. 


2 Our laws should set up qual- 
ifications for bankers and such 
laws should be just as vigorously 
enforced as the laws that require 
those who engage in other pro- 
fessions to have certain qualifica- 
tions. 


3 Free services should be pro- 


hibited. 


4 Section 5169 of the National 
Bank Act should require the 
Comptroller to issue charters only 
when there is an actual need for 
additional banking facilities in 
the community where the new 


bank is to be located. 


5 It should be unlawful for 
banks to pay deposits on which a 
notice has been agreed upon ex- 
cept on the giving of the notice 
in every case. 


6 A new type of thrift account 
might well be arranged from 
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which certain small withdrawals 
are allowed at regular intervals 
without notice. 


7 Section 30 of the Banking 
Act of 1933 should be amended to 
include “unprofitable” as well as 
“unsafe and unsound practices.” 


8 Politics should have nothing 
to do with the appointment of 
bank examiners. 


9 There should be a provision 
for the discharge of bank exam- 
iners for “the good of the service.” 


10 Salaries of bank examiners 
should be made attractive to the 
best qualified men. 


11 The federal reserve banks 
should be required to employ 
field representatives qualified to 
make suggestions for the better- 
ment of accounting and operating 
systems of member banks. 


12 The trust business should 
be divorced from commercial 


banks. 
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before maturity. If they are per. 
mitted to remain as a department of 
commercial banking, the savings de- 
posits should also be under definite 
withdrawal restrictions which it 
would be illegal to alter, a penalty 
being attached both to the bank and 
to the depositor for breaking those 
restrictions. This section, however, 
could recognize that many savings 
accounts are built for a rainy day, 
and provision made therefor. It 
could be accomplished by allowing 
one withdrawal per week of some 
specified amount without notice. At 
least 6 months’ notice should be re- 
quired for any sum over that 
specified amount. 

The section should also state that 
a bank is not obligated to lend 
money with a passbook as collateral. 
That the purpose of any loan made 
on this collateral would have to be 
investigated to the same extent as 
any other loan, and would be made 
only if the borrower could show a 
real and sufficient reason for bor- 
rowing. Such loans should carry the 
same rate of interest as prevails with 
other collateral loans. The unfor- 
tunate part of this demand pay- 
ment of so-called time money has 
been that the depositors who have 
endeavored to remain loyal to their 
institutions have been those penal- 
ized. Again, many people have 
withdrawn their money from savings 
merely because they knew that a lot 
of other people were withdrawing, 
and they rightly concluded that, if 
a sufficient number withdrew their 
money, the bank would be forced to 
close. 

Strict regulatory measures for 
withdrawal of savings, therefore, 
would be a decided protection to the 
depositors as well as to the banks. 
It would assure the depositors that 
none of them would be given prefer- 
ence over the others, and would 
permit the bank to plan investment 
programs intelligently. To make 
such a clause effective, however, 
postal savings would have to be 
subject to the same restrictions. 

The blanket prohibition of interest 
on demand deposits included in the 
Banking Act of 1933 is unnecessary. 
There is one fair way, but only one 
fair way, for a bank to pay interest 
on any deposits—demand or time. 
That is, for the bank to be assured 
that the deposit on which it pays 
the interest has actually earned a 





















































profit for the bank, even after the 
payment of that interest. Under 
such a plan, interest can be paid on 
demand deposits as well as on time 
deposits, though, of course, at a 
lower rate commensurate with the 
yield which the bank obtains from 
the invested funds of the demand 
deposits. The trouble in the past 
has been that many banks overlooked 
this fundamental principle of cost 
and selling price and have adopted 
the unscientific policy of paying on 
all over a specified amount in the 
ledger balance. ? 

As the ledger balance means ab- 
solutely nothing in the earnings of 
an account, this policy has frequent- 
ly eaused a considerable loss to the 
bank. In paying interest on any 
deposits, the fundamental principle 
is that a bank can earn only on the 
earning balance in the account. This 
earning balance, therefore, should 
be correctly ascertained, and from 
it a sufficient amount deducted to 
reimburse the bank for the services 
required by that individual account. 
The bank can then afford to pay in- 
terest on the funds remaining in that 
earning balance. In this way, it is 
being paid for the services it has 
performed, and is sharing with the 
customer any excess income which 
the funds of the account have pro- 
duced. Also, each customer is being 
treated fairly and on the same basis. 

It is fundamental that a bank, to 
be safe, must be profitable. There- 
fore, free services in banks, like rail- 
road passes, should be disallowed by 
law. Before passes could be discon- 
tinued on the railroads, the law had 
to interfere. Probably before free 
services can be discontinued in 
banks, the law will again have to 
interfere. 

It must be recognized that when 
services are performed free for a 
customer, someone else has to pay 
those losses. That someone else, in 
the final analysis, means other de- 
positors. If the bank is absorbing 
the losses of free services to some 
customers by overcharging others, it 
is the depositor who pays. Again, if 
the bank is forced to close because 
of unprofitable practices, it is the 
depositor who pays. The depositor 
is interested, therefore, in the bank 
being conducted along profitable 
and businesslike lines. 

Business some time ago adopted 
the policy of one price to all. A 


greatly contributing cause to this 
was undoubtedly the accurate knowl- 
edge of costs which was forced on 
business by the Government during 
the War. Banking will also have to 


mark its price tags in plain figures. 
To do this, a knowledge of costs is 
necessary. While it is agreed that 
it is impossible to prescribe a uni- 
form cost system for banks, as there 
is a personality to business just as 
dlistinet as to individuals, neverthe- 
less, an amendment to Section 30 of 
the Banking Act of 1933 to inelude 
‘‘unprofitable’’ as well as ‘‘unsafe 
and unsound practices’’ would prob- 
ably have the desired effect. Or, 
regulations could interpret ‘‘un- 
profitable practices’’ to be ‘‘unsafe 
and unsound’’ which they actually 
are. 


Authorities Need Power 


Of Removal 


The section contained in the Glass- 
Steagall Act pertaining to the re- 
moval of officers and directors is 
necessary. The governing authorities 
need the power of removal of officers 
for cause. Prevention however, is 
always better than cure. Therefore, 
the law should make it mandatory 
that qualifications be proved before 
anyone is permitted to occupy the 
position of bank officer. 

There is no more reason for per- 
mitting unqualified officers in banks 
than there is for permitting un- 
qualified doctors. The financial 
health of the country is dependent 
upon qualified bankers. They, there- 
fore, should be asked to prove their 
qualifications before being permitted 
to occupy the position of executive 
officer in a bank, just as a doctor is 
asked to prove his qualifications 
before being permitted to practice. 
While it is true that any such ex- 
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amination could test only theoretical 
knowledge, nevertheless, all practice 
is built on theory. Therefore, those 
who are well equipped theoretically 
will be much more likely to be 
qualified practically. - 

While it might be necessary to 
include a clause waiving from ex- 
amination those who had occupied 
an executive position in a bank for 
a specified period preceding the 
date of the enactment of the Act, 
nevertheless, if this could be avoided 
it would be much better. 

Nothing can take the place of 
good management in a bank. Un- 
questionably, bad management and 
management by superannuated offi- 
cials, who blindly and obstinately 
continue their out-of-date methods, 
have been the reason for a large 
number of bank closings. The sooner 
this condition can be rectified, the 
better. Making bank executives 
prove their qualifications to conduct 
a bank is a most important forward 
step. 

Politics should be entirely re- 
moved from the appointment of 
bank examiners or administration of 
the Department. This appears im- 
practical unless the National Bank 


Examining Department is placed 
under a modified form of civil 


service. This ‘‘modified form’’ 
should be that an examiner could 
be discharged by his superiors ‘‘for 
the good of the service’’ without the 
usual civil service red tape. 

A bank examiner holds a highly 
responsible position, calling for in- 
tegrity, fair mindedness, and ability, 
and, therefore, should not be subject 
to political influences. Certainly it 
is more necessary that a bank ex- 
aminer be afforded the protection 
from political influence that is given 
under civil service, than it is for a 
postman. 

A standard of general education 
as a preliminary requirement to 
sitting for this civil service examin- 
ation should be demanded. While 
these examinations need not be as 
comprehensive as the examination 
for a Certified Public Accountant’s 
degree, nevertheless, they should 
be sufficiently elaborate to demon- 
strate that the applicant is a quali- 
fied auditor. They should, therefore, 
cover entirely the subject of the 
principles of bank auditing and 
bank operations. The subject of 


(Continued on page 688) 
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This Trust Company Gets 


Twelve Million Per Salesman 


bank’s best prospects for new 

business are to be found among 
its own clientele. Yet this has not 
been our experience. We find that 
cooperation with the life insurance 
men is the most profitable source of 
new business. When I say profitable, 
I do not measure results by the num- 
ber of requests for booklets, the 
number of favorable comments made, 
or the number of prospects listed, 
but living trusts actually placed on 
the books, deposit accounts actually 
opened, wills naming our institution, 
and insurance trusts actually set up. 

The insurance trusts developed 
through cooperation with the life in- 
surance salesmen are often the least 
of the new business written. We 
have frequently found that the col- 
lateral business is more profitable. 

The following figures are not given 
in a boastful spirit, but as substan- 
tial evidence that cooperation with 
the insurance men does pay. Each 
of the men in our new business de- 
partment has averaged $12,000,000 
per year .in the last five-year period 
from this source alone. 

An analysis of the production of 
one of our men during the last five- 
year period from cooperation with 
insurance men reveals the following: 
deposit accounts—3%; agency ac- 
counts—deeds of trust—30% ; insur- 
ance trusts and wills—67%. 

For example, a life insurance 
salesman found that there was a 
strong appeal to his prospects in his 
suggestion that they have a trust 
company analyze their estates and 
make constructive and impartial sug- 
gestions. Using this approach, he in- 
terviewed the president of a mod- 
erate-sized closed corporation. It so 
happened that the president had a 
wife and two minor children, so that 
the salesman’s suggestion immediate- 
ly aroused the president’s interest. 

An appointment was made with 
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[: IS almost axiomatic that a 


Here is a proved method of developing trust business 


economically, told by an 


assistant trust officer. Its 


big feature is cooperation between salesmen of The 
Provident Trust Co. of Philadelphia and insurance 


representatives 


of thirty-one different companies. 


By R. E. MACDOUGALL 


the trust officer and the prospect was 
given a suggested plan for the dis- 
tribution of his estate. This em- 
bodied many safeguards and econ- 
omies which the president had not 
considered. It amounted to approx- 
imately $200,000. He was extremely 
grateful to the life insurance man, 
who had been initially responsible 
for this service, and gratified that 
the trust company had gone so thor- 
oughly into the arrangement of his 
affairs for the protection of his 
family. 

After the papers were signed, he 
said that his corporation had a rather 
loosely drawn agreement as to stock 
purchase, which they had found to 
be unsatisfactory, since it made no 
provision for stock valuations, com- 
pensation for premiums paid nor 
protection of the heirs by trust pro- 
vision. This arrangement was re- 
placed by a carefully drawn agree- 
ment, assuring control of the busi- 
ness in the surviving stockholders 
and relieving the families of the de- 
ceased stockholders of the cares and 
uncertainties of the business for a 
fair cash consideration. It was ar- 
ranged that the cash, in turn, should 
be placed in trust for the stockhold- 
ers’ respective families. The insur- 
ance man was particularly gratified 
because $200,000 additional insur- 
ance was purchased to make this plan 
effective. 

After the business agreement was 
executed, the trust officer having 
previously met.the vice president of 
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this corporation, talked to him about 
the arrangement of his own affairs. 
It developed that this particular of.- 
ficer had been managing the individ- 
ual affairs of four or five members of 
his family, and that he was finding 
this to be extremely burdensome. 

At the suggestion of the trust of- 
ficer, as a beginning, he created three 
trusts of approximately $100,000 
each. After six months’ trial, he trans- 
ferred to the trust company a trust 
of $30,000, and one of $125,000, and 
another of a little over half a mil- 
lion, for which he was individual 
trustee. By this time, the trust com- 
pany had so effectively proved its 
value to him and to the president 
that the corporation opened its de- 
posit account—which has since av- 
eraged in excess of $100,000. 


OREOVER, the contacts made 
in this case enabled the trust 
officer to interview two or 

three other officers of the corporation 
and obtain substantial business. The 
development of this business was 
contingent upon several things: 

1 Securing the good will of the 
life insurance salesman and, having 
a regard for his interests in discuss- 
ing his client’s affairs. 

2 After a part of the business had 
been secured, it was necessary for 

~the trustee to demonstrate its ability 
to administer the funds. Up to that 
time, the officers of this corporation 
had only the verbal assurance of the 
trust officer. However, after a dem- 
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onstration, it was possible for the 
additional business to be written. 

These results have not been accom- 
plished over night nor through sen- 
sational methods. In 1922, when in- 
surance trusts first came into pop- 
ular use, our company had already 
had a wide experience in the man- 
aging of such trusts and decided to 
capitalize it. We took ten actual 
eases that had been administered 
by our trust department and pre- 
pared a booklet entitled Ten Un- 
usual Stories, each of which stressed 
the value of life insurance in the 
balanced estate plan. This we sent 
to a selected list of clients, and ad- 
vertised the stories in the news- 
papers. The leads we developed 
brought us in contact with many life 
insurance men. 

We found it worth while to meet 
our clients’ insurance representa- 
tives before placing the insurance 
under a trust. This contact with 
the insurance man gave us an oppor- 
tunity to convince him, first, that the 
insurance trust would frequently 
better serve many of his clients and, 
second, that we would recommend to 
his prospect the purchase of addi- 
tional insurance whenever we con- 
scientiously could. We urged the 
salesman to sean his list of prospects 
and clients to make sure that the in- 
surance was payable in the most ef- 
fective way, from the client’s or 
prospect’s point of view, so that 
these clients would not be weaned 
away by some other salesman using 
the trust approach. Believing that 


A $200,000 insur- 
ance policy was the 
return to the insur- 
ance agent in just one 
case where he reported 
a prospect to the trust 
company. 


the trust officer’s ex- 
perience would be 
helpful to the insur- 
ance man, we urged 
him to bring his trust 
problems to us in ad- 
vance. We also urged 
him not to cooperate 
with our bank only, 
but to meet the trust 
officers of the other 
representative _insti- 
tutions of our city so 
that, if he should find 
that his prospect pre- 
ferred the X. Y. Z. 
Trust Company, he 
could more easily 
make an appointment, 
if he knew the trust 
officer. Moreover, 
meeting the officers of the various 
banks gives him the opportunity to 
compare the service of the various 
Philadelphia institutions. 

We have found it does not pay 
to be swivel-chair artists. We must 
go out and sell the value of life in- 
surance in the balanced estate plan. 
We have also learned that it does 
not pay to ‘‘high-hat’’ the insurance 
man. 

We have tried to keep the insur- 
ance man in close touch with his 
‘ases as we developed them and have 
speeded the preparation of the 





How The System Benefits Both Trust And 


Insurance Companies 


1 The insurance man suggested 
to a corporation president that he 
have a trust company analyze his 
estate. 


2 The trust company suggested 
additional insurance of $200,000 
to the prospect. 


3 The trust plan and services 
so pleased the officer that he 
turned some corporation business 
over to the trust company. An- 
other $200,000 insurance policy 
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resulted from this simple plan. 


4 Then the vice president of 
the corporation brought in his 
personal estate which resulted in 
the establishment of three living 


trusts of $100,000 each. 


5 Six months later, this vice 
president brought in three more 
living trusts valued at $650,000. 


6 Then the corporation brought 
its substantial deposit account to 
the trust company. 


TT 
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papers, since this is particularly im- 
portant both to him and fo us in 
making the sale. We have found it 
worth while to send copies of the 
proposed will and insurance trust to 


the salesman in advance. This co- 
operation once obtained will not go 
along of its own momentum but must 
be constantly encouraged, through 
agency meetings, personal contacts 
and literature. 


While we have not invited the 
salesmen to banquets, we have taken 
them to luncheon individually and 
diseussed our mutual problems. At 
the end of each year, our president 
writes a personal letter thanking 
those who have cooperated with the 
company. In other words, we have 
tried to make the salesman feel that 
he is a part of the Provident Trust 
organization. Occasionally we meet 
a prospect who decides to buy insur- 
ance but has no insurance man 
through whom he wishes to purchase. 
In cases where the prospect is will- 
ing, we have been able to designate 
the agents who are to receive this 
new business and we invariably dis- 
tribute this among those who have 
cooperated with our company. At 
the present time, we are working 
with the representatives of 31 dif- 
ferent life insurance companies. 


Of course, the cooperation of in- 


(Continued on page 632) 
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has already turned parts of the 

modern city bank into a hum- 
ming, clicking, mechanical workshop, 
further shrinking of labor and time 
consumption is forecast, in the opin- 
ion of one planning manager, by new 
devices and refinements now being 
studied. 

The extent to which these mechan- 
izations and new systems supplement 
the already extensive equipment and 
methods depends, in each case, upon 
the type of business and upon the 
class of personnel in each individual 
institution. That some bankers will 
insist upon more extended tests, and 
longer periods of consideration, be- 
fore adoption of some phases of 
mechanization, is suggested by this 
planning manager. In some cases, 
long-established administrative pol- 
icies forbid the introduction of cer- 
tain shorteuts, or at least render 
their use a matter of question for the 
present. 

Two types of increased mechanical 
efficiency, we are told, are to be ex- 
pected in the future. One is the im- 
provement accruing from newer, 
faster and quieter models of devices 
already in use. Old models not only 
lack refinements of construction, but 
also lose speed, and sometimes ac- 
curacy, through wear. 

In some cases, new models contain 
automatic features, such as date ad- 
justers or card ejectors, which were 
left to hand operation in earlier ma- 
chines. The electrification of power 
has not been employed in many of 
the devices still being used. 

The second type of increased ef- 
ficiency, of course, is that obtainable 
through extension of mechanical 
methods to new fields. 

One promising field is that of sub- 
stituting the photographic for the 
human eye in operations involving 
visual recording. The use of the 
photo-electric eye has already been 
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[ SPITE of the revolution which 


Banks Will Use More Machines 


This forecast refers to the immediate future and 
shows what helps we may expect to increase 
efficiency of operation based upon the study 
of the planning manager of one city bank. 


By EDWIN C. MACK 


seen in industrial plants, enabling 
the rapid sorting and separating of 
unlike objects, as well as to effect 
automatically the opening and clos- 
ing of elevator and other doors. 

Some banks have effected savings 
of 20% to 30% in the time required 
to post items in the bookkeeping de- 
partment by the use of ordinary 
photography. Account statements so 
reproduced are sent in the original 
to customers, the copy being retained 
in place of a separately posted 
ledger. 

Another direction of improvement 
lies in the substitution of a numer- 
ical code for the list of often many- 
lettered and confusing names of ac- 





Five Things To [Expect 


1 Old machines are being 
“stepped up” through improve- 
ments, and new ones are being 
invented. 


2 The photographic eye 
seems likely to replace the 
human eye in many cases. 


3 Numbers will more and 
more be assigned to supplant 
long and often confusing names 
of accounts. 


4 Correspondence will be 
prepared with greater speed 
and at less cost through greater 
use of electro-mechanical dic- 
tating equipment. 


5 Conveyor belt systems may 
be used to transport items in 
all of the largest banks. 


/ 


counts. A number is: assigned to 
each name and serves, in most oper- 
ations, following the original receipt 
of a deposit or item. The advantages 
of this simplification have already 
been obtained by assigning such 


numbers to the banks, themselves, f 


for clearing purposes. 


The wider use of electro-mechan- 
ical dictating and transcribing ma- 
chines provides an important chan- 
nel to time-saving, as well as a pleas- 
anter and surer aid to good, clear 
correspondence, once it is accepted 
and practiced. This, at least, is the 
opinion of many. Some still insist 
that no machine can take dictation 
as well as a human being, but this 
planning manager holds this in 
error. If writers will learn, he says, 
to substitute the spoken for the sign 
language, the usefulness and superi- 
ority of the machine will appear. It 
is, perhaps, as much a matter of 
changing a habit as anything. 

The future mechanization of 
banking is intimately related to the 
problems arising from the peak load. 
Machines, unlike persons, are highly 
restricted in function. You can shift 
bookkeepers and clerks in the transit 
department from one type of opera- 
tion to another, and from machine to 
machine, as the demand for that kind 
of work rises or falls. Furthermore, 
there is usually greater speed flex- 
ibility. But machines do not tire, and 
their ‘‘illnesses’’ invariably respond 
to quick treatment. 

In coping with the peak loads that 
arise on January and July first in 
connection with savings accounts 
and bond coupons, and at the start 
of every month in the preparation 


(Continued on page 640) 
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By 
. TUTTLE 


@When the dealer 
thought a car would 
need servicing, he per- 
suaded the customer to 
bring it in, thus keep- 
ing the customer’s re- 
pair bills low and his 
shop busy. 


Improved Income For Dealers 


A Michigan banker found that the key to the consist- 
ent income of one automobile dealer was his policy of 
relentless follow-up for service work from customers. 


HEN loan officers find the 
WW resons for the success of 

some borrowers, they dis- 
cover what may be done for other 
eredit risks which are not having 
quite such a uniform income. 

That is why I think it will pay to 
tell the story of a dealer in a Michi- 
gan city who overcame the lowered 
income from sales by increasing his 
income from service. 

In studying the relations between 
bankers and dealers, I usually call 
on the banker first. In this ease, 
I learned that the banker was well 
pleased with a dealer he had been 
financing, and he seemed to know all 
about the dealer’s business. He told 
me so many details that I felt I could 
not afford to pass up the opportu- 
nity to spend a day with the dealer 
and study his methods. ° 

The banker’s pleasure was based 
not only upon the fact that this 
dealer kept him constantly informed 
regarding everything about the busi- 
ness, but more particularly upon the 
fact that the dealership was con- 


stantly making a profit for the 
bank. 


It is not necessary to describe the 
types of loans made by the dealer, 
because the real feature of this story 
is the method followed by the dealer 
to keep his business safe as a bank 
eredit risk. When any banker can 
encourage his customers to operate 
their affairs in such a way as to keep 
the income steady, regardless of the 
tone of business generally, he has 
accomplished the greatest part of the 


task of lending money safely. 


At the time of this call, most auto- 
mobile dealers had gone through a 
period of radical decline in new car 
sales. This was before the increase 
in business that has been experi- 
enced during the last few months. 
The dealer admitted frankly that he 
could not sell as many new cars as 
usual, but he would not admit that 
this was any real handicap. 

**It only spurred me to more ac- 
tive thinking,’’ he explained, ‘‘and 
this thinking has enabled me to in- 
erease that part of our business 


(Continued on page 628) 





How The Service Business Is Handled 


1 A complete record is kept 
of all service work by individ- 
uals. 


2 The record is studied daily 
to determine the dates on 
which other service is likely to 


be needed. 


3 Customers are reminded of 
the work their cars need and 
are sold on the idea of having 
work done before the bill will 
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be a large one. 


4 Complete service equip- 
ment enables this shop to do 
any work that any car may re- 
quire. 


5 Sales and service are clear- 
ly coordinated, with the result 
that the service department 
creates many sales. 


6 The bank is kept in con- 
stant touch with the business. 
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HUSBAND OR WIFE OF DATE 


ACCOUNTS OF MEMBERS 
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NAME OF SECURITY 


TRANSACTION OF ANY OTHER BUSINESS. 





1 SIGN HERE 


2 SIGN HERE 
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The two cards in the center of the illustration are the signature card 


ADDRESS 
FES MAR APR MAY SUN JUL 


Staet Trrewerves at 1; Sex Ormae Ports of Scaiz TO StagT OTutR Divisions of Visrmig TITLE TO ImsuRE PERPect AWGREEE) 
Poa Sraepr REFERENCE: THER REMOVE THIS STUB. Use new Trrswerren Mason 


AMERICAN KARDEX CO., Inc.. TONAWANDA, N.Y., U.S. A. 





ERIE COUNTY TRUST CO., EAST AURORA, N.Y. Srsten Sutera 


MARKET 


NUMBERS VALUE 





ERIE COUNTY TRUST CO., 


RIGHT IS RESERVED AND THE BANK |S AUTHORIZED TO FORWARD ITEMS FOR COLLECTION OR PAYMENT DIRECT 

TO THE ORAWEF OR PAYOR BANK OR THROUGH AND OTHER BANK AT ITS DISCRETION AND TO RECEIVE PAYMENT IN 

DRAFTS DRAWN BY THE ORAWEE OR OTHER BANKS. AND EXCEPT FOR NEGLIGENCE, THIS BANK SHALL NOT BE LIABLE 

FOR DISHONOR OF THE DRAFTS SO RECE!VED IN PAYMENT, NOR FOR LOSSES THEREON. 
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| _ 1 HEREBY ACKNOWLEDGE RECEIPT DATE OF 
| OF COLLATERALS OPP. MY SIGNATURE 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


'S HEREBY AUTHORIZED TO RECOGNIZE EITHER OF THE SIGNATURES SELOW IN THE PAYMENT OF FUNDS OR THE 
EITHER ONE OR BOTH OR THE SURVIVOR TO SIGN CHECKS. THE SiGnaTURE 


OF EITHER ONE TO BE SUFFICIENT FOR WITHDRAWAL OF ALL, OR ANY PART OF THE FUNDS STANDING YO THE 
CREDIT OF THE ABOVE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPT 
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DEPOSIT 


4 


Photo—Remington Rand, Inc. 


and the account card, which are together in one file, as shown in the photograph. 
The larger form is for keeping track of collateral and is kept in another file. 


ustomer Information 


T ONE time the Erie County 
Trust Co. of East Aurora, 
N. Y., kept its customers’ 
signature cards in an ordinary card 
file, a practice common to many 
banks. But there were innumerable 
times when it would have been help- 
ful to have complete information 
on the customer filed with the signa- 
ture card. To provide this conven- 
ience, Charles H. Norton, secretary 
of the bank, devised a system which 
makes all information quickly avail- 
able in one place, 

This system has been in operation 
for some time and has proved to be 
extremely efficient, according to Mr. 
Norton. He considers it ideal for a 
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All In One Place 


Visible files make it possible to get all the information 
on a customer’s account at one glance and require but 
little space. Ten minutes a day keeps records up to date. 


bank of this size. The cards are kept 
in steel panels which, in turn, are 
housed in steel cabinets. The panels 
are capable of holding 60 sets of ac- 
count cards. There are 22 panels to 
a cabinet and additional cabinets 
ean be added as the list grows. 
These account ecards are printed 
on a good quality white stock and 
the signature cards are three by five 
inches in size. Spaces in the panels 
for the cards are three by five inches, 
but the information ecard, which ac- 
companies the signature card in the 
file, is four by five inches. One inch 
at the bottom folds forward and 
provides a pocket into which the sig- 
nature card is slipped. Thus the sig- 


nature card and the information 
ecard go together in the same space 
and can be seen at a glance. 


At the visible edge of the card, as 
is appears in the file—i. e. the lower 
edge of the information card after 
the inch portion is folded forward— 
we see the name of the customer. 
This is preceded by the account num- 
ber if the customer has a special in- 
terest account. The same number is 
also used for the special interest ac- 
count. Otherwise, this ‘‘account 
number’’ space is not used. After 
the customer’s name, there is a round 
hole which, when the signature card 
is in place, shows white. The signa- 
ture card should not be out of the 
file. If it is out, this is instantly 
noticed by the person who has charge 
of the file because then a black spot 
printed on the information card 


(Continued on page 627) 
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Why Revenue Bonds 





Are Gaining. Favor 


EVENUE bonds have been 
R written in varying amounts 

and degrees for the past 35 
years. Until very recently, their 
emissions were so irregular that they 
were only of passing interest to the 
commercial banker. However, due 
to two things, revenue bonds are 
more and more forcing themselves 
upon our consciousness. 

The insistent pressing demand for 
lower taxes is one of them. You can 
hardly pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine without reading about the 
erying need for a lower tax rate. It 
is a subject of popular discussion. 
In many seetions of the country, the 
demand is beginning to make itself 
felt by the public administrators. 
This demand for lower taxes has 
brought a greater agility on the part 
of municipal officials to meet the 
pressure. 

Two methods of achieving lower 
taxes are obvious. One, and prob- 
ably the more desirable, is to trim 
municipal expenses. This has been 
done in some degree and will con- 
tinue as long as the pressure lasts. 
However, the fixed overhead in many 
communities is susceptible to only a 
small amount of trimming. 

City administrators frequently 
have to look beyond greater effi- 





Four Advantages 


1 They are paid out of a 
monthly income. 


2 Interest is not delayed be- 
cause of delayed tax payments. 


3 The income is assured be- 
cause the payments are for 
necessary utilities—water, light, 
and gas. 


4 These utilities commonly 
make good profits. 






Here are a few facts of importance about municipal 
bonds which are paid out of receipts from municipally 
owned utilities, and their place as bank investments. 


By RODERICK 


ciency. They seek revenue from a 
source that is not a tax burden. 
They find a second method of achiev- 
ing a tax reduction and that is 
through the potential profits derived 
from city operation of essential 
utilities. 

The following is taken from the 
Chicago Tribune of February 2, 
1933 (It is simply the headline) 
‘*Winnetka points with pride to a 
village surplus. Ascribes solvency in 
part to its light plant.’’ 

This seems like manna from 
heaven to the harassed official who 
seeks to run his town efficiently and 
still meet the demand for lower 
taxes. It is quite obvious that, to 
derive the benefit or profits from an 
electric light plant, the city must 
own it. To own it, the city must 
pay for it, and paying for a light 
plant requires money. One of the 
ways to get money for such a propo- 
sition is through the issuance of 
revenue bonds. 

There are some 15 or 20 Revenue 
Bond Acts on the statute books of 
the several states. There are more 
than half a dozen legislatures con- 
sidering such acts. None of the 
revenue statutes in existence con- 
form to a set standard. They vary, 
but the essence of all of them is that 
the revenue bond is an obligation of 
a municipality payable, not from 
taxes, but from the net revenues of 
some income-producing property. 
The most usual source of this 
revenue is a municipal electric light 
plant or a municipal waterworks 
system. 


Generally, a first mortgage is 
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granted to the trustee for the benefit 
of the bondholder. The trustee is 
usually a responsible bank or trust 
company which holds this mortgage 
and a trust indenture in which cer- 
tain specific provisions are made for 
the protection of the bondholder. 
The trustee receives from the city 
at stated intervals, usually once each 
month, payments to the sinking fund 
sufficient in amount to meet that 
portion of the annual interest re- 
quirements and the annual maturity. 
There are provisions for adequate 
insurance, for maintenance, for the 
supervision of accounts. In many 
states, a franchise is granted to 
operate the property for the benefit 
of the bondholders in the event of 
default. Although there are varia- 
tions, most revenue bonds have 
serial maturities. ; 

The 11 principal cities of the 
United States own their owh water- 
works. In addition, there are some 
10,000 other cities and towns who 
own their waterworks. There are ap- 
proximately 1,200 municipal electric 
light plants in the country, many of 
them in major cities. Some of these 
have no debt against the utility; 
others have been financed by the 
issuance of general obligation bonds; 
but many of them, and in increasing 
numbers, have turned to the revenue 
bond. 

The reason for the popularity of 
this type of financing is that it is 
no burden on the taxpayer because 
it is self-liquidating out of the net 
revenues of the plant and also be- 
eause it is not included as part of 
the debt under the statutes which 
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This 
is based upon the theory that, as 
they are not paid from taxes, they 
should not be included among those 


fix a definite debt limitation. 


bonds which from 
taxes. 

Another important reason for the 
growing popularity of the revenue 
bond is its excellent record in the 
hands of the investor. It is a known 
fact that the revenue certificates in 
many communities command a better 
price and are held in higher regard 
than general obligation tax bonds 
of the same communities. The ex- 
amples are many and probably well 
known to most bankers. Today, 
when many communities are finding 
it increasingly difficult to meet their 
bond interest and bond maturities 
and where, unfortunately, many of 
them have had to ask for the indul- 
gence of bondholders, the almost 
universally prompt record of pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
on revenue bonds has made them 
even more than ordinarily attractive 
to the bond buyer. 

Probably the greatest element of 
strength in a revenue bond is the 
fact that the ordinary householder 
looks upon water and electric light 
as fundamental necessities. He can- 
not conceive of getting along with- 
out both of these essentials. He 
knows from experience that, unless 
he pays for these services as the bills 
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are payable 


are rendered, he must get along 
without them. This is not only true 
of municipally operated plants, but 
it is one of the reasons why private 
utility bonds, as a general class, have 
been held in such high regard. These 
monthly bills, which are a compara- 
tively small percentage of the family 
budget, are paid more promptly and 
more willingly than are some which 
do not have such a direct bearing on 
the private life of the citizen and 
which come once a year and in larger 
and more pretentious amounts. 

As the citizen pays for these ser- 
vices once each month, it is but 
logical that the city pays the trustee 
onee each month and that is the 
usual procedure. Probably that one 
thing (monthly payments) is the 
chief reason why revenue bonds as 
a class have come through this period 
of the early 1930s with such a favor- 
able record. The experience of the 
investor who has owned revenue 
bonds has been a universally good 
one and he looks upon that type of 
investment with increasing favor. 

Revenue bonds, being the obliga- 
tion of a municipality, are exempt 
from federal income taxes. This is 
a matter of increasing interest, par- 
ticularly to the larger investor and 
the larger institution, in these days 
when we face the absolute certainty 
of several years of high income tax. 

Like most securities which are 


@To derive the benefit 
of profits from an 
electric light plant, the 
city must own it. 


just in the process of establishing 
themselves, the rate of return on 
revenue bonds is somewhat higher 
than it is on other types of municipal 
obligations of similar credit rating. 

Because principal and _ interest 
payments are derived from the in- 
come of essential necessities, because 
they have an enviable record through 
a difficult period, and because they 
give a liberal return to the investor, 
revenue bonds are making rapid 
strides forward. 


Kansas Working On New Laws 


An announcement made by Henry 
Buzick, Jr. of Sylvan Grove, 
Kansas, who is chairman of the 
special committee on bank legislation 
for the Kansas Bankers Association, 
reveals a plan for completely re- 
building the banking system of that 
state. The office of bank commis- 
sioner is abolished and a new office 
is created known as bank superin- 
tendent. The superintendent and 
his deputies are to be named by a 
banking board and may be removed 
by this board at any time. The 
board has regulatory control over 
all the acts of bank directors and 
may enforce such regulations as 
appear necessary. They regulate all 
the investments of state banks and 
must pass on all securities purchased 
or handled by the bank. 
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How One Bank Gets All Loans~ 


And Still Keeps Liquid 


OME may not believe the state- 
S ment that a country bank need 

never fear serious difficulty in 
unexpected demands by depositors, 
if it organizes an Agricultural Cred- 
it Corporation. However, the truth 
warrants just about as strong a state- 
ment as that. An Agricultural Credit 
Corporation makes it possible for a 
bank to turn farmers’ intermediate 
eredit notes into cash on a moment’s 
notice. Furthermore, the Corpora- 
tion is itself a commercial borrower 
whose needs can be adjusted to the 
amount of money the bank has to 
lend. 

The Agricultural Credit Corp. is 
an organization authorized under 
the authority of the Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1923. Its charter al- 
lows it to lend money on good secu- 
rity for agricultural purposes and 
for periods of nine months to three 
years. It is authorized to borrow 
from local banks or from the inter- 
mediate credit banks. The process 
of borrowing from the local bank is 
the same as for any commercial bor- 
rower, except that the security is 
made up of the notes of farmers to 
whom the corporation has supplied 
money. 

In the same way, the corporation 


The simplicity of keeping 
a country bank liquid and 
at the same time caring for 
all legitimate credit seems 
easy, when you read the 
policy followed by the 
cashier of the Deuel County 
National Bank of Clear 
Lake, South Dakota. 


By A. G. BERGER 


may borrow money from the inter- 
mediate credit banks by rediscount- 
ing the notes it holds. It is possible, 
therefore, for the Agricultural 
Credit Corp. to pay its notes to the 
local bank at any time by simply 
securing the sum from the interme- 
diate credit bank through the process 
of rediscounting. That makes it pos- 
sible, therefore, for the local bank 
(whose stockholders may well organ- 
ize the corporation and own it and 
operate it within the bank’s own 
banking room) to lend money to the 
corporation or demand payment at 
any time. Thus the bank’s funds ean 
be kept liquid and at the same time 
can be kept earning. 

When the stockholders of our bank 


The Method 


1 An agricultural credit cor- 
poration was organized by the 


stockholders of the bank. 


2 The bank lends money on 
livestock, but paper of distant 
maturities is drawn on Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation forms, 
and rediscounted with the bank. 


3 The Corporation’s capital be- 
ing invested in bonds and pledged 
as excess collateral with the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, it 
rediscounts nearly all paper taken. 


4 If the bank has idle funds, 


it rediscounts notes the corpora- 
tion holds. 
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were considering organizing the 
Clear Lake Agricultural Credit 
Corp., I inquired of a manager of a° 
federal intermediate credit bank and 
was advised that he would not op- 
erate a bank anywhere in the north- 
west without an agricultural credit 
corporation as an adjunct. He was 
a man of much banking experience 
and, as a result of his advice, and 
as a result of analyzing our own 
needs, we organized this corpora- 
tion in 1931. The stockholders of 
the bank bought the stock without 
regard to the amount of stock they 
owned in the bank. 

Deposits take wings when a de- 
pression comes on and this results in 
the necessity to call loans. Under 
such circumstances, it has often been 
necessary to force farmers to sell 
livestock at a time when it was un: 
wise to sell it. This, in turn, accel- 
erates the price decline because of 
the disorderly marketing. With our 
eredit corporation in operation, we 
ean take care of eligible borrowers 
who wish to be carried over until 
prices become normal. In addition 
to that, we can make new eligible 
loans during poor times as well as 
in good times. 

The expense of operating the ered- 
it corporation varies with the vol- 
ume of business and, accordingly, 
there is no fear of overhead eating 
into profits. Our agricultural cred- 
it corporation has been profitable in 
itself but has been still more valua- 
ble to the bank. We are able to 
secure all of the eligible paper in the 
community. No borrower who is 
entitled to funds need go without, 
them. That means that our bank 
funds are always working and al- 
ways earning. 

Our bank carries as much of the 


(Continued on page 626) 
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A Government Helps Business 


In the last of his series, the author, a director 
of Grace Bros., Ltd., London, tells what the 
British Government has done to rebuild since 
the war. The experience is worth our study. 


By DOMINICK SPRING-RICE 


in America to be reminded these 

days of the financial policies 
adopted by the administration in 
Great Britain with the objective of 
helping business to employ more 
people and make more money. 

The present writer does not wish, 
in what follows, even to appear to 
suggest a parallelism between the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, where conditions are so dif- 
ferent, but simply feels that our ex- 
periences here may be worth while 
studying, perhaps as an example of 
how a government ought not to be- 
have. Certainly we have 650,000 
more people at work than a year ago, 
but that is not enough. Certainly 
industry is financially sounder than 
it was and certainly our price level 
is competitive again in the world 
market, where at least a quarter of 
our trade is done. The solidity of 
our commercial banking structure 
has not been in question, owing part- 
ly to the nation-wide organization 
of the banking business. 

But he would be rash who looked 
with complacency on policy in the 
past or prospects for the future; it 
is an open question whether, even 
supposing that there is any cause for 
satisfaction in Britain’s present situ- 
ation, credit can be taken for it by 
the policy of national development 
or that of government economy. 

For there have been two quite dis- 
tinet policies—one of government 
assistance to industry from 1921 to 
1931; and a reversal of that policy 
starting with the formation of an all- 
party government in 1931. What 
follows is just an attempt to describe 
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[ MAY be of interest to bankers 


what has passed. 

When the government gave its 
financial assistance to business, the 
resultant benefit is more commonly 
found in the general assistance af- 
forded to industry than in the direct 
profit of a particular enterprise. 
Thus a government is right in tak- 
ing a broader view than private in- 
vestors, when deciding if certain ex- 
penditure is likely to be a profitable 
investment of a nation’s resources. 
What was done by successive admin- 
istrations from 1921 to 1931 included 
the following: 

About £72,000,000 of bonds were 
issued in the market for private 
enterprise with the unconditional 
guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, without which they could 
probably never have been floated ex- 
cept at a strangling rate of interest. 
Of these £72,000,000 the contingent 
liability of our Government has now 


been reduced by £12,000,000, due to 
repayment by the borrowers them- 
selves. An elaborate system by which 
the British Government, on the rec- 
ommendation of a customer’s bank- 
er, undertakes, in approved cases, 
part of the liability of bills of ex- 
change drawn against the export of 
British manufacturers to the eco- 
nomically backward countries has 
functioned on a turnover basis with- 
out so far involving Whitehall in 
any loss on balance. Both the above 
are attempts to aid in financing 
specific businesses in full co-opera- 
tion with the banks. 


Another class of government ac- 
tivity, which is not usually associated 
with the banks, comes under the head 
of the Road Fund. This fund was 
instituted in 1909 to provide a con- 
tinuing fund out of which grants 
might be made for the improvement 
of the roads. In 1920, the tax on gas- 
oline was abolished, the license duty, 
based on horse power, was heavily 
increased on all classes of automo- 
biles and the entire proceeds handed 
over to the Road Fund. When the 
slump of 1921 increased unemploy- 
ment, various special schemes were 
adopted with the specific object of 
employing men. They amounted to 
£56,000,000 of which £35,000,000 





How The Government Helped 


£72,000,000 of bonds were is- 
sued in the market with the 
unconditional guarantee of the 
British Government. 
£200,000,000 was spent on 
roads, thus employing many men. 
Agriculture was promoted by 
technical assistance and £8,000,- 
000 was used through a subsidy to 
promote the growth of beet sugar. 
£5,000,000 was spent on re- 


forestation. 


£30,000,000 a year went to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


Attempts were made to stim- 
ulate special employment under 
the Unemployment Grants Com- 
mittee, primarily for public 
utility projects which the govern- 
ment helped finance up to 30% 
of cost. 


Subsidies of £70,000,000 were 
given for the building of houses, 
municipal and private. 
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eame from the Road Fund and the 
balance from Municipal Authorities. 

Taking it in all, the Road Fund 
in the last decade has had £200,000,- 
000 of the public’s money, has spent 
that amount on roads and, taken as 
a self-supporting scheme, has entered 
into engagements for the future 
which it cannot hope to pay for with- 
out assistance from the general taxes. 
It is perfectly true that we have 
now a very good road system, though 
not always in the right places, and 
it is true that many men were em- 
ployed in making these roads, but as 
some of them came from agriculture 
and for technical reasons have a mo- 
tive to be occasional labourers rather 
than regular farm workers in order 
to qualify for unemployment insur- 
ance, the total benefit to the commu- 
nity of the Road Fund is not obvious. 

The policy of state activity with 
regard to agriculture was one of 
technical assistance in the main and, 
therefore, did not involve very large 
sums of money even in respect to 
research work. 

The principal consumer of public 
credit in agriculture has been a sub- 
sidy to promote the growth of beet 
sugar. This is a new industry very 
useful to certain farmers, and the 
last annual figures showed that 3,- 
000,000 tons of beet were grown on 
350,000 acres, with a cost to the ex- 
chequer of £8,000,000, namely £2.,- 
000,000 in duty preferences and £6,- 
000,000 in subsidy. On this basis, 
the cost to the exchequer of every 
extra man employed works out at 
nearly £300 in a year and the total 


cost since the subsidy was introduced 
has been to the order of £30,000,000. 
Similarly, about £5,000,000 has been 
spent on reforestation. 

With respect to the unemployed 
persons themselves, the most obvious 
expenditure, of course, has been the 
state’s addition to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund when unem- 
ployment reaches a figure which 
makes the Fund cease to be self-sup- 
porting on its contributory basis. 
This, however, is not the place to go 
deeply into that or to deal with the 
non-contributory old-age pensions 
which now cost the British Govern- 
ment over £30,000,000 a year. Suf- 
fice it to say that governmental 
expenditure on ‘‘social services’’ has 
multiplied by six since 1913. 


UT there are also certain at- 

tempts to stimulate special 

employment under the auspices 
of what is called the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee, established 
in 1920 to make grants toward 
works of public utility carried out 
by municipal authorities other than 
road and housing schemes. 

The committee were to select the 
schemes to be assisted and determine 
the amount of help to be given, with- 
in a maximum of 30% of the wages 
of additional men taken on for the 
work. As a result of all these grants, 
over £8,000,000 have been given to 
schemes estimated to cost £35,000,000 
and fresh schemes are under con- 
sideration estimated to cost £68,000,- 
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@ The Houses of Parliament, London, England, have employed government 
funds during the past 12 years to help business and make more money. 





000. The chief contributor to these 
is the electrical industry, which has 
now been linked up, with standard- 
ised frequency, over the whole of 
Great Britain. 

Mention must now be made of the 
subsidies given by the government 
for the building of houses, both to 
municipalities and to private build- 
ers. These have amounted to about 
£70,000,000 in the last decade and it 
appears that about a quarter of the 
two million new residences built dur- 
ing that period have been built as a 
result of these subsidies. 

This was in brief the history of 
the British Government’s effort to 
help industry recover from the War 
during the 10 years ending 1931. — 

In that year, it will be recalled 
that there was a sudden run on Lon- 
don’s gold stock, due to people in 
England and France thinking that 
the British Government could not 
combine this domestic development 
policy with the position of London 
on the gold standard. To avert catas- 
trophe, a new Government, based on 
all partiés, was formed and received 
decisive support from the electorate 
so that the socialists, who were the 
principal advocates of spending pub- 
lie money to relieve unemployment, 
were reduced to the smallest mem- 
bership of the House of Commons. 
they had had for 20 years. 

The new government reversed the 
policy of the old—expenses were cut, 
salaries of civil servants, teachers, 


(Continued on page 624) 
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Are You 


The putting green represents the banking 
floor. If the bank’s employees and officers do 
not do a good selling job there, all the money 
expended in advertising is wasted. 


EORGE KEEN is a very wise 
it and astute banker who under- 

stands full well the power of 
advertising and its use. He also 
knows that you cannot get cham- 
pagne results on beer budget or poor 
equipment. Therefore, he is fully 
prepared to do a real job. * 

Let us look at his public contact 
plans as we’d look at the clubs in 
his golf bag. Each one has been 
chosen for a specific problem. Here 
is his driver for range and great 
distance—representing the newspa- 
pers. Here is his brassie or outdoor 
advertising such as car eards, bill- 
boards and walls. There is his mid- 
iron—or direct mail. 

For closer, more intimate shots, 
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such as lobby or window 
displays, he uses _ his 
mashie. His spoon comes 
in handy in a number of 
different ways—such as 
time cards, pay envelopes, 
calendars, and so on. His 
mashie niblick—or house- 
to-house distribution of 
material—enables him to 
reach each person in his 
territory and if he finds 
his ball planted in a deep 
sand trap, there is his 
faithful spade niblick— 
guaranteed to get any 
fellow out of trouble, 
through personal solicitation. 

Then, last but not least, there is 
his putter. More games have been 
lost by the incorrect use of this club 
than through any other fault. It 
looks so easy—to have the ball lying 
there on a smooth velvety green— 
but that is the supreme test of good 
golf. Now, at last, the banker has 
brought his prospects into personal 
contact with the bank personnel— 
for the green represents the banking 
floor. Printed advertising has done 
its job. What happens then depends 
entirely upon the bank’s employees 
and officers. If they do not do a 
good selling job, man to man, all the 
time, effort and money which has 
been expended to make possible that 


Shooting Par In 
Public Relations? 


In bank public relations, coordination is 
the keynote, says the advertising manager 
of the Green Point Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 


By JULIA A. GLENN 


moment will have been wasted! 

Advertising alone can never do 
the full job. It must have personal 
support inside the bank. It can pave 
the way for new business by inspir- 
ing confidence—it can bring people 
into the bank—but from then on, it 
is up to the bank personnel. Not 
merely in opening new accounts, 
but in holding them, personal con- 
tact is the all-important factor. For 
the follow-through is that service to 
the bank’s customers which wins 
their loyalty and prompts them to 
tell others—it is that continuous, 
never-ending advertising which at- 
tracts and holds a great satisfied 
family of depositors, and builds 
volume and prestige. A teller’s curt 
answer to a depositor’s question—or 
the mistakes which an officer ill- 
qualified to meet the public may 
make—can do more damage in an 
hour than an advertising campaign 
ean correct in a year. 

When faced with a strong wind 
of unfavorable publicity, indicating 
a skeptical and restless public, a 
banker should give more than the 
usual attention to advertising. 

Of course, there are many George 
Keens among the bankers of this 
country—in banks and communities 
of all sizes. And it is the way they 
play this game of public relations 
that will strengthen banking. 
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Improved 
Auditing 


How To Get It 


N THESE days of heavy fidelity 
| losses and lessened public confi- 

dence, it behooves all bankers to 
take inventory of their accounting 
practices and auditing procedure to 
be sure that such a disaster can not 
oceur to them. 

Considerable responsibility rests 
with the executive heads of each 
institution to assure themselves not 
only that their employees are honest 
but that they continue to remain so. 
A loosely run system often has been 
a temptation to an employee to em- 
bezzle, where a definite assurance 
that he would be caught would have 
acted as a positive deterrent. 

To assist in such a check-up of the 
auditing practices in banks and to 
develop a method of grading audit- 
ing systems, I worked out a list of 
questions comprising seven pages. 
A specimen page of this question- 
naire is presented herewith which 
gives an idea of the type of ques- 
tions used and the subjects covered. 
As an illustration, let us review the 
questions under the caption ‘‘Safe- 
keeping.’”’ 


Searmenp15en, $00. 


CurcAGO 


LOSS PREVENTION SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 


CAPITAL 


1. What safeguards are taken to guard against the overissuance of capital stock of the bank? 


SURPLUS, UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND RESERVES 
1. Are changes followed to ascertain that offsetting entries are regular? 


NON-BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


COLLATERAL 


1. “Do you confirm direct with borrowers? 


If so, how often? 


2. Do you control receipts and deliveries? Describe: 


3. Do you ascertain disposition of collateral withdrawals? 


4. Are collateral securities under single or dual control? 


5. How often are collateral securities checked against your records? 


6. Are trust receipts for collateral checked and reported regularly? 


SAFEKEEPING 


1. Do you confirm direct with customers? 


If so, how often? 


2. Are safekeeping receipts machine numbered and are all numbers accounted for periodically ? 


How many copies are made? 


. Does the auditor or audit department maintain any current control over safekeeping records and securities? 
Describe this or other system of record control in use, if any : 


|. Do you carry memorandum general ledger contrul accounts? 


. Are securities under single or dual control? 


. How often are safekeeping securities verified? 


What verification is made of disposition of income from safekeeping securities? 


COLLECTIONS 


1. Do you ‘rotate collection tellers or key persons in collection divisions? 


If so, how often? 


2. Are receipts issued for items left for collection machine numbered and are all numbers accountéd for 


regularly? 


© 193), Scarborough & Co 


Careless auditing policies 
not only cause serious 
losses, but make a bank an 
undesirable insurance risk, 
says this insurance head. 


By 
HENRY SCARBOROUGH, JR. 


1. Do you confirm direct with eus- 
ery Pe If so, how often? 

2. Are safekeeping receipts ma- 
chine numbered and are all numbers 
accounted for periodicalfy?........ 
How many copies are made?....... 

3. Does the auditor or audit de- 
partment maintain any current con- 
trol over safekeeping records and 
securities?......... Describe this or 
other system of record control in 


4. Do you earry memorandum 
general ledger control accounts?.... 

5. Are securities under single or 
dual control?.......... 
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6. How often are safekeeping se- 
curities verified?.......... 

7. What verification is made o 
disposition of income from safekeep- 
ing securities?......... ’ 

After these questions are carefully 
answered by the bank auditor, the 
executive head of such institution 
may then be apprised of the ap- 
parent weaknesses, if any, in the 
plan as used by his particular insti- 
tution. This questionnaire, when 
completely filled out and returned to 
us, is carefully reviewed and prac- 
tical suggestions, based upon many 
years of loss experiences, are made 
therefrom. 

Where loss ratios have been 
mounting so tremendously as they 
have in the past few years, insur- 
ance companies are, of course, inter- 
ested in auditing practices which 
should tend to reduce such losses. 
Increased rates naturally follow in- 
creasing loss ratios. 

A bank has much to gain from 
proper auditing control. Not every 
defaleation is fully covered by in- 
surance. It frequently happens that 
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the bank has the greater loss. Con- 
sequently, it is highly important for 
a bank to protect itself by making 
sure that its operating policies and 
audit control make it as nearly im- 
possible as we know how for an 
employee or officer to misappropri- 
ate bank funds by any method of 
juggling the accounts. Even more 
important is the loss of public con- 
fidence that always occurs when any 
defaleation becomes known. 

The questionnaire to which I have 
referred emphasizes auditing prac- 
tices which should minimize the dan- 
ger of defalcations. Many bankers 
who have answered these questions 
have assured us that the very ques- 
tions themselves suggested improved 
policies which have been put into 
effect with good results. 

It may be desirable at this time to 
summarize what constitutes a com- 
prehensive loss-prevention program. 
This may be classified into four gen- 
eral divisions: 

1 Rigid operating system. 

2 Proper distribution of duties. 

3 Rotation of employees. 

4 Actual check and verification. 


After the comptroller, auditor, or 
cashier, or whoever may be in charge 
of the operating systems, has in- 
stalled a satisfactory accounting con- 
trol or routine, it is an important 
function of the auditor to make sure 
that this routine is rigidly followed. 
Any desired changes made subse- 
quently should be first approved by 
the proper authorities. Should any 
deviation from the system as planned 
come to the attention of the auditor, 
the source of such deviation should 
be ascertained as well as the reason 
therefor. Too often proper safe- 
guards are instituted and then later 
permitted to deteriorate by small 
changes in routine without proper 
authority. 


Important duties, speaking from a 
loss-prevention standpoint, should be 
properly distributed so that one op- 
eration may serve as a routine check 
on the other. Signing of checks and 
of receipts for collateral, safekeep- 
ing, and so on, should be arranged so 
that the proper control may be ob- 
tained by the audit department. 
This has a tendency to prevent de- 
faleation except by collusion. 


Rotate Employees To 
Prevent Defalcations 


Another efficient preventive of 
large defalcations is the proper rota- 
tion of employees. This method 
prevents collusion and makes it im- 
possible for an employee to continue 
a method of defaleation in a par- 
ticular department over a _ long 
period of time. In most instances of 
large losses, we find that the default- 
er has operated for a considerable 
period of time, often over many 
years, without being detected. Such 
continuing and growing losses should 
be reduced by proper rotation of 
employees. 

Finally, a comprehensive loss pre- 
vention program must include actual 
check and verification by the auditor 
or auditing department. This, of 
course, includes verification of as- 
sets and liabilities, test checks of 
specific transactions, verification of 
income and expense, and numerous 
similar duties. 

There have been a number of 
serious defaleations in large banks 
which have resulted from placing 
one man in charge of customers’ col- 
lateral without requiring numbered 
receipts and without requiring dual 
control of the securities. 

Under these conditions, it has been 
comparatively easy for men to make 
use of securities left in their care 


Two Cases Of Loss And The Principles Involved 


1 Failure to require that all 
returned mail be given to the 
auditor resulted in a $107,000 
loss. 

2 No operating man should 
have overlapping authority. 


3 Allowing one man to handle 


detail work in two departments 
resulted in a defalcation of $500,- 
000. 


4 No one man should receive 
cash from customers and at the 
same time have charge of all the 
records of the department. 
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for stock market speculation or for 
collateral to secure loans made in 
other banks. 

Such an apparently simple task as 
inspecting returned mail should be 
the auditor’s job, according to the 
experience of one insurance company 
which paid $107,000 to find this out. 
Coupled with this oversight was the 
fact of giving too much overlapping 
authority to one operating man. 

A junior officer in a certain bank 
took money and charged it against 
large customers’ accounts. He al- 
tered the addresses on their state- 
ments so that the statements came 
back from the post office. He in- 
structed the mail man to deliver all 
returned mail to his desk. When a 
statement was returned, he made out 
a new one, falsified to correspond to 
the customer’s own record, and 
mailed it. 

If the returned mail had been in- 
spected by the auditor and the ac- 
counts checked with the records of 
the bank, this defaleation would have 
been discovered long before it had 
been permitted to accumulate to the 
total of $107,000. 

It ought to be apparent to any- 
one making a study of auditing that 
it is not wise for any one operating 
man to have too much overlapping 
authority. This overlapping author- 
ity permitted him to issue and ap- 
prove debit memoranda to various 
customers’ accounts and to obtain 
the monthly statements which were 
to be sent out to those customers with 
whose accounts he had tampered. 
He would then make out a false 
statement for each such customer 
and send it through the mail or 
deliver it to the customer at the 
bank. 

The following loss illustrates the 
possibilities when permitting one 
man to handle detail work in two 
departments. 

The trust department of a cer- 
tain bank was in the habit of buying 
mortgages from the mortgage de- 
partment. All of the receipts of both 
principal and interest upon mort- 
gages, whether held by the mortgage 
department or by the trust depart- 
ment, came into the hands of one 
officer. At first he withheld interest 
and failed to record its receipt on 
the bank’s books. Then he abstract- 
ed notices of overdue interest which 
would normally have gone to the 


mortgagor. 
(Continued on page 633) 
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By using a form that makes 
a complete daily report to 
the loan committee and 
officers, the cashier of the 
Stephens National Bank of 
Fremont, Nebr. insures in- 
telligent action by directors. 


By W. N. MITTEN 


E HAVE a form that we 

use, which does not neces- 

sarily save any labor or time, 
but is much more valuable to the of- 
ficers and loan committee of our in- 
stitution than other reports we have 
seen. 

It is a daily report of our loans 
showing: those paid, those on which 
payments have been made, those that 
are renewed, and all new loans. 

It shows the deposits and checks 
against individual accounts, deposits 
and checks against bank accounts, 
deposits and withdrawals against 
savings accounts, and deposits and 
withdrawals of certificates of deposit. 

It shows the amount of interest 
paid, giving this in detail, the over 
and short of each cage, the total of 
deposits (whether an increase or a 
decrease), and also the percentage 
of the paid notes and payments on 
notes in the first three columns of 
the report. 

We also show a detailed report of 
expenditures and any other remarks 
that might be of interest to our of- 
ficers and loan committee. 

On the reverse side of this report, 
we list all overdrafts, a report of the 
new checking accounts opened, those 
reopened and those closed, a report 
of the new, reopened, and closed sav- 
ings accounts, as well as the new, re- 
newed and paid certificates of de- 
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The Day’s Business At A Glance 


On This Director’s 


Report 


posits. In other words, this report 
and our daily statement gives us a 
condensed record of all of our day’s 
business. 

We have suggested to some of our 
banker friends in nearby towns that 
they use this form and they have 
found it to be very useful also and 
have thanked us for the suggestion. 


Each and every man ought to in- 
terest himself in public affairs. 
There is no happiness in mere dol- 
lars. After they are acquired, one 
can use but a very moderate amount. 
It is given a man to eat so much, 


- 





to wear so much, and to have so 
much shelter, and more he cannot 
use. When money has supplied 
these, its mission, so far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, is fulfilled, 
and man must look still further and 
higher. It is only in wide public 
affairs, where money is a moving 
foree toward the general welfare, 
that the posssessor of it can possibly 
find pleasure, and that only in con- 
stantly doing more. The greatest 
good a man can do is to cultivate 
himself, develop his powers, in order 
that he may be of greater service 
to humanity.—Marshall Field. 
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NDER existing economic con- 
| | ditions, there is a particularly 
urgent need for progressive, 
fair-minded bankers to devote ana- 
lytical study to all loan applications. 
There are, even in these chaotic 
days, a reasonable number of excel- 
lent moral risks and deserving enter- 
prises, and despite the entirely 
natural tendency to promptly reject 
all save gilt-edged loans, the far- 
sighted, just executive will painstak- 
ingly weigh all potential construc- 
tive factors. 
Let it not be said of any banks or 
managers thereof that they wilfully 
played blind and deaf to all valiant 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY  cawozn 

















Offering of New Loan 


Time 3 months 

















Amount $ 2000.00 
Name 
Offered by: 














John A. Blank 





Maker ~~ 





John A. Blank 





Endorser or Collateral:— 














Loans to Offerer:— 
Direct 
Indirect 
Offerer’s 
Average Balance :— 








Present $ ‘one 














Present $ 50.00 


























Present Balance :— 

















Remarks :— 


























Approved:— 








Disapproved :— 











Action of Executive Committee: — 






























MAIN OFFICE 
Oftringxef krone Wak 2fdoon 
Maturing 
Amount $ 


Grocer 


Highest $ 2500.00 
Highest $ 275.00 


Commercial $ 1580.00 


Commercial $ 1030.00 


Br. Mgr. V. P. 





Loan Committee Action Kasy 
With This Loan Application Form 


A director has little difficulty in passing on a loan 


application intelligently with this form used by 
The Security Trust Company of Rockland, Maine.* 


By K. R. McDONALD 


attempts toward the ‘‘come-back’”’ of 
any business. Now, as perhaps never 
before, is there a broad field wide 
open for courageous ‘‘opportu- 
nists,’’ and in order to facilitate the 
granting of credit where credit is 
due, our bank has put into effect a 
form of loan application especially 
designed to present all necessary 
data to the directors, when they meet 


BRANCH No. 1-33 


Occupation or Business 


Mary M. Blank ----wife of maker 
John A. Blank, Jr.---partner in the business 


Lowest $ none 


Lowest $ tone 


Savings $ none 


Savings $ None 


The maker of this proposed loan wishes to steck up on new 
products, paying cash for seme and thereby making a substantial saving on 

the discount made possible by this method. Mr. Blank has ten years’ experience 
in the grocery business and is convinced that prices in his line have reached 
their lowest ebb. He proposes to repay this note in monthly partial payments 
of $100 each, with larger reductions if business improves. (Over) 


Br. Mgr. V.P. 


V. P. V. P. 


V. P. Vv. P. 


@This form enables the 
bank to place before 
each director a con- 
centrated analysis of 
every loan request. 
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for their weekly decisions on loans 
of substantial amounts. Branch 
banks will find this system peculiarly 
adaptable to their requirements. 

On a letter-size sheet is typed the 
amount of the requested loan, also 
its due date. Directly below is given 
the name in full of the individual or 
firm seeking the credit, together with 
the occupation or business. Next, 
there is listed the offered security, 
whether endorser, collateral, or real 
estate, with all particulars pertain- 
ing thereto. Below this there is a 
liability record, presenting the high- 
est and lowest points with dates, also 
the correct amount of obligation, one 
line each being devoted to direct and 
indirect liability. 

If the applicant is a customer in 
either the commercial or savings de- 
partments, the average and correct 
balances of the accounts are re- 
corded. General remarks are then 
filled in, referring to the credit 
standing in the community, charac- 
ter, habits and any other pertinent 
information available. The officer 
submitting the application approves 
or disapproves the loan in a space 
provided and the form is then com- 
plete and ready for the action of the 
executive committee. 

Thus, the directors have a con- 
eentrated analysis of the subject 
matter at their finger tips. They are 
spared much time otherwise spent 
in numerous inquiries and, in addi- 
tion, are supplied with facts which 
are indispensable, if good judgment 
and justice are to be exercised. 


* Name now changed to 
Knoz County Trust Co. 
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Fidelity Bonds Protect If— 


Their Specific Terms Are Fully Met 


S A general prop- 
osition of law, 
when a bank 


makes a statement as 
to the character of an 
employee, for the pur- 
pose of having him 
bonded, the bank will 
be held to a strict ac- 
countability for repre- 
sentations made. By 
the same token, untrue 
statements in a document of this 
kind will usually void the bond in 
respect to liability for any default 
of the employee named. For illus- 
tration : 


Misstatements V oid A 
Fidelity Bond 


In a recent case of this kind, a 
bank sought to bond its active 
vice president in the sum of $15,000. 
In the application for the bond, the 
president of the bank signed what 
was termed an ‘‘employer’s declara- 
tion,’’ which, in substance, stated: 
That the applicant, vice president, 
had been in the service of the bank 
five years; that his services had been 
satisfactory ; that the bank had no 
notice or knowledge of anything 
that would indicate the applicant 
was negligent, unreliable, deceitful, 
or unworthy of confidence. And 
that, so far as the bank knew, there 
was no reason why the applicant 
could not be safely bonded. 

The bond was issued, and by its 
terms was to become void in the 
event of untrue statements in the 
employer’s declaration. Thereafter, 
in a suit thereon to recover a loss al- 
leged to have resulted from the fraud 
of the vice president, the bonding 
company set up the claim that the 
statements as to the vice president’s 
character were untrue. The evidence 
in support of this tended to show: 

During the vice president’s con- 
nection with the bank, part of which 
he had served as cashier, he had 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


made unauthorized loans to com- 
panies in which he was interested, 
in violation of the law. His account 
was frequently overdrawn. He, in 
other ways, used the funds of the 
bank for his own purpose, in clear 
violation of the law. The bank had 
knowledge of these facts at the time 
of filing application for the bond 
in suit. The court held that knowl- 
edge of these acts voided the bond, 
in view of the bank’s representa- 
tions that it had no notice of any- 
thing than would indicate that the 
vice president was unworthy of con- 
fidence. (54 F. 2d 1022) 


Notice Provisions In Bond 


Must Be Complied With 


So too, we find the authorities 

quite uniform in holding banks 
liable for their failure to comply 
with provisions in fidelity bonds re- 
quiring notice of defaults on the 
part of bonded employees. In one 
ease of this kind, an audit of a 
bank’s books disclosed certain for- 
geries on the part of its cashier. The 
latter admitted his guilt, but 
promised to make restitution, if not 
exposed. 

Relying on this promise, the bank 
gave no notice of its knowledge to 
the surety on the eashier’s bond for 
nearly five months thereafter, al- 
though the bond required such 
notice ‘‘as soon as possible after the 
insured learns that a loss has been 
sustained.’’ The cashier failed to 
make good. The bank sued on the 
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The three cases cited here illustrate 
the importance of fully complying 
with the terms in an insurance 
policy, if you would avoid liability. 


bond, and the surety 
denied liability on the 
ground of the failure 
of the bank to comply 
with the bond in re- 
spect to giving notice 
of the cashier’s de- - 
fault. 

In reply, the bank 
contended that it was 
not required to give 
notice until its loss was 
ascertained, and that this knowledge 
did not come to it until after the 
failure of the cashier to repay; that 
up to that time it had hope of recov- 
ering the money lost, or at least part 
of it, so was under no obligation to 
report the loss until its amount was 
positively known. In exploding this 
reasoning, and in holding there could 
be no recovery on the bond, the 
court said: 

**TIf the (bank’s) theory as to the 
construction of the notice clause 
should be adopted, then an insured. 
under such a policy might take 
years in the endeavor to recoup its 
losses and be unsuccessful, and, at 
the expiration of a long period, when 
it would be too late for the insurance 
company to do anything to safe- 
guard itself, *** call upon the com- 
pany to make good to it what it was 
out of hand. Such a construction of 
the policy cannot be approved for 
the reason that it is inconsistent 
with its express terms.’’ (144 Atl. 
424) 


Default Must Be Reported 
According To The Terms 
Of The Policy 


In another case of this kind, a 
bank ecashier’s bond covered loss 
through his default, provided : 
‘‘That the loss be discovered dur- 
ing the continuance of this surety- 
ship or within six months next after 
the termination and notice delivered 
to the surety at its office in New York 
(Continued on page 625) 
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This Apartment Investment Was 


Protected By Modernization 


IVEN enough money, almost 
G anyone could modernize an old 

apartment building more or 
less successfully. Certainly any com- 
petent property manager could do 
so with no difficulty whatsoever. But 
unfortunately, there seldom is much 
money available. That is why the 
question of money is likely to over- 
shadow every other problem in plan- 
ning rehabilitation. 

It is generally necessary to set a 
goal and to attempt to reach it as 
nearly as circumstances and shrewd 
planning will permit. 

Were it not for this lack of money, 
the banker, whether he is mortgagee, 
trustee, or bondholder, would have 
very little direct part in the modern- 
ization plans. It would be solely a 
matter of routine for the property 
manager to decide what should be 
done, and then do it. But when 
funds are limited, it is usually neces- 
sary to plan the modernization work 
according to a definite financial 
program. Under these conditions, 
efficient co-operation between the 
property manager and the banker 
becomes as important as consulta- 
tion between a physician and his 
patient. 

Many problems not found in mod- 
ernizing an office building are likely 
to be encountered in an apartment 
building. One is that apartment 
buildings, especially of the smaller 
so-called walk-up type, frequently 
lack the competent management 
given office buildings of comparable 
value. Many, if not most, owners 
feel perfectly qualified to operate 
their own apartment properties, re- 
gardless of inexperience. And all 
too many of them seem firmly con- 
vineed that any woman who has 
ever managed her own home is en- 
tirely competent to manage an 
apartment building, with no further 
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By CHARLES A. McCALEB 


qualifications or training. The re- 
sults of incompetent management 
and poor maintenance in the apart- 
ment building field are tragic. Many 
buildings that should be in accept- 
able condition are today so badly 
deteriorated that modernization at 
any reasonable cost will tax the 
ingenuity of thoroughly competent 
managers. And, day by day, these 
properties under the supervision of 
untrained resident managers or un- 
qualified janitors are growing 
steadily worse. It will pay the 
bankers interested in these proper- 
ties to insist upon competent man- 
agement. 

A second major difference between 
office and apartment buildings, from 
the standpoint of modernization, is 
that apartment buildings must ap- 
peal to women. Even though few 
leases are signed without the hus- 
band’s personal inspection of the 
apartment, it is generally the wife 
whose opinions really count. This is 
presumably entirely as it should be, 
but it directly affects the moderniza- 
tion plans. 

Style, for instance, becomes more 
important. Consequently, it is 
essential that whoever plans the re- 
habilitation work have thorough 
knowledge of current apartment 
styles and of competitive apartment 
values. Similarly, it is necessary to 
adapt the modernization plans to 
the particular renting market in 
which the individual building must 
compete. In some districts, for cer- 
tain classes of tenants, elaborate 
decorative effects are justified. Some 
apartments rent ‘‘showiness.’’ Others 
do not. No one formula can cover the 
many divergent types of apartments. 


Hach building that warrants any 
expenditure for rehabilitation war- 
rants individual study and a decision 
to suit its particular needs. 
Fortunately, apartment buildings 
lend themselves to what may be 
termed ‘‘ piece-meal’’ modernization. 
It is generally possible to spread the 
rehabilitation costs over a _ long 
period and to take advantage of 
increasing income to pay for further 
work. As a matter of fact, a great 
many excellent modernization pro- 
grams have been financed entirely 
out of income, agreements with 
vendors of materials and equipment 
providing sufficient time lag in the 
payment of bills to permit the col- 
lection of rent from the first few 
modernized apartments. This pos- 
sibility is worth serious thought 
before deciding against a proposed 
program of modernization. 
Physical arrangement also favors 
step-by-step rehabilitation in apart- 
ment buildings. With the exception 
of apartment hotels and certain 
types of furnished and semi-fur- 
nished apartment buildings, most 
apartment buildings have relatively 
small lobbies. Decoration is usually 
simple and little more than repaint- 
ing is required in many cases. As 
a matter of fact, the simplicity of 
modern decoration makes it possible 
for a property manager to modernize 
the lobbies of almost any apartment 
building at very small cost, even 
though the original investment in 
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decoration was fairly great. 

In the apartments, also, modern- 
ation can proceed along almost 
standard lines and very satisfactory 
results can be achieved by doing a 
few apartments (perhaps one of 
each type) at a time and renting 
them before doing others. A con- 
siderable expenditure can be made 
under this plan without undue 
financial strain. 

An excellent example of this is 
a Midwestern apartment building 
erected in 1925. The owner fought 
a losing fight to overcome top-heavy 
financing. The building, despite a 
good location, never had a chance to 
succeed. It was neglected physically 
and allowed to deteriorate until it 
was virtually umnrentable. The 
owner lost control and the building 
passed to the bondholders, who for- 
tunately placed it under competent 
management. 

When the new management took 
charge, 37 of the 85 apartments were 
vacant. The existing tenancy was 


The cases cited here show why the 
rehabilitation of apartment buildings 


will protect an investment. 


The 


author, who is managing editor of 
Buildings and Building Management, 
also tells how to modernize effectively. 


considerably mixed, some good, some 
bad. A  well-conceived, but inex- 
pensive, program of rehabilitation 
was immediately instituted. One 
thing after another was taken care 
of, as fast as income permitted. No 
additional capital was necessary, the 
whole program supporting itself 
from the steadily increasing income 
as one remodeled apartment after 
another was rented to desirable 
tenants. Within six months, the 
building had been entirely recondi- 
tioned, rents were properly adjusted, 
and the occupancy was better than 
90%, where it has remained. An 
apparently hopeless case, in which 
there was no outside money avail- 
able, was thus satisfactorily worked 
out by intelligent management. 
Obviously, of course, such a pro- 
gram is not always possible. If a 
building is too far along in years 
or is markedly out of date as to 
size and arrangement of apartments, 
it will be necessary to spend more 
money in restoring it to rentable 
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condition. The case described above 
was, it will be noted, that of a 
relatively new building which had 
been misused, because of poor man- 
agement and financially weak owner- 
ship. 

Another interesting case of effec- 
tive modernization is an Eastern 
apartment building containing 90 
apartments. This building, about 
eight years old, had been misman- - 
aged because of financial difficulties 
until its occupancy was something 
like 30%. It was foreclosed and put 
under new management. The situ- 
ation required emergency treatment, - 
so the property was extensively re- 
decorated and sound renting and 
management policies were adopted. 
This campaign brought the building 
up to about 75% occupancy. 

Within a year, however, competi- 
tion in the district became so intense 
that the management found it ad- 
visable to do considerable modern- 
ization. Their reasoning was that 
modernization was simply an alter- 
native to losing the same amount of 
money through vacancies. Modern- 
ization had, of course, the additional 
advantage of maintaining the good 
will of present tenants while pre- 
paring the property for future rent- — 
ing. The management decided, after 
a thorough study of the whole situa- 
tion, that new renting features—new 
stoves, mechanical refrigerators, new 
kitchen cabinets, electric ventilating 
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fans in the kitchens, striking decor- 
ation, new lighting fixtures, and so 
on—would be a good investment 
even if they were replaced in five 
years. The balance sheet of the 
building has proved the soundness 
of this reasoning, beyond question. 

Naturally, just plain old age is 
the most common reason for mod- 
ernization in apartment buildings. 

The two cases discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are cited to 
establish one all-important point. 
This is that modernization may be 
necessary, and profitable, in any 
apartment building at any time, 
regardless of its age. The mere fact 
that a building is only five, seven 
or ten years old, is no proof that 
modernization is not necessary. The 
proof of modernization is in the 
earnings sheet, not in the building’s 
age. 

A splendid instance of well-plan- 
ned modernization to offset the 
natural obsolescence of old age, 
however, is a large New York City 
apartment building containing 48 
apartments. It was erected more 
than a quarter of a century ago, 
and was at that time, and for many 
years afterward, far ahead of its 
contemporaries. Evidence of this is 
that 36 of its apartments are 
duplexes, whereas two-story apart- 
ments are popularly regarded as a 
recent development. Also it had an 
adequate number of bathrooms. 
And, furthermore, its exterior de- 
sign and public areas were of a 
conservative style that is in as good 
taste today as it ever was. The 
occupancy record had been good, 
but was gradually slipping down- 
ward. 

The principal requirements in 
modernization here, therefore, were 
modern kitchen and bathroom equip- 
ment, modern electrical fixtures and 


Four Points Of Apartment Improvement 


1 Apartment buildings may 
be modernized out of income 
because one apartment at a 


time may be improved. 


2 The lobbies may be readily 


modernized at small cost. 


new wiring, modern decorations and 
the removal of the principal signs 
of outmoded fashions. In the main, 
the various changes were effected 
through ingenuity rather than at 
heavy expense. The entire cost of 
the job ran about $1,000 an apart- 
ment, a good share of which went 
for such inevitable items as bath- 
room and kitchen equipment and 
rewiring. The modernization has, by 
the way, paid cash dividends in the 
form of decreased vacancies. 


An interesting viewpoint on the 
modernization of old apartment 
buildings was recently expressed by 
a prominent property manager. He 
pointed out that in most buildings 
the principal problem through the 
years has been keeping tenants, 
rather than getting them, and sug- 
gested that all of these tenants had 
some presumably valid reason for 
wanting to live in this or that par- 
ticular building. Accordingly, it was 
his thought that where otherwise 
desirable buildings had been allowed 
to run down through improper 
maintenance, the institution of sound 
management policies, coupled with 
a thorough program of moderniza- 
tion, would, if given adequate pub- 
licity, make some of these former 
tenants extremely good prospects 
for new leases. This theory, with.its 


many different angles of potential. 


development, is interesting, to say 
the least. 


Make Thorough Physical 
Inspection Before Modernizing 


In general, consideration of a 
modernizing program for an apart- 
ment building may well start with 
a comprehensive and_ thorough 
physical inspection of the premises. 
With detailed and unbiased records 
of physical conditions in the build- 


ing, the owner or manager and the 
banker can more intelligently con. 
sider the annual balance sheet of the 
property and its detailed renting 
record. The inspection report may 
contain the answers to many ques. 
tions as to why certain tenants 
moved out, why prospects are dif. 
ficult to rent, and why the building 
has not earned a greater income. 
Following this preliminary inves. 
tigation, the property manager and 
the banker can probably jointly 
work out a program that will suit 
the financial situation of the build. 
ing. 

The highlights of the usual mod- 
ernization program can be summed 
up briefly about as follows: 

The grounds and the building ex- 
terior will require considerable 
attention, although very satisfactory 
results can be achieved at reasonable 
eost. Such details as the repainting 
of window frames and other wood- 
work, repointing where necessary, 
caulking of leaky windows, repair- 
ing or replacing of the roof and so 
on can be decided upon only after 
the detailed inspection. The land- 
scaping of the grounds is an excel- 
lent investment, which may be some- 
what neglected unless given special 
thought. 
~ In entrance lobbies, attractive 
decorations in bright, cheery colors, 
reconditioning or covering of old 
floors, new mailboxes or chrome 
plating of the old ones, uniform 
name plates in mailboxes and attrac- 
tive lighting will make a remarkable 
change in appearance without great 
cost. 

In corridors upstairs, one common 
shortcoming is the use of oppres- 
sively dark colors. One reason for 
this has been that such colors do 
not soil as easily as lighter colors. 

(Continued on page 626) 


equipment, a mechanical re- 
frigerator, a new-type kitchen 
cabinet, an electric ventilating 


fan in the kitchen, modern 


lighting fixtures, an incinerator, 


and new-style bathroom equip- 


ment. 


3 New equipment is usually 
essential. An up-to-date apart- 
ment must have modern heating 
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4 Signs of old age must be 
removed from the exterior. 
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We Improved Customer Service 


- 


By Modernizing Equipment And Building 


ODERN equipment 
M was installed through- 

out to provide ade- 
quate banking and trust facil- 
ities when our building was 
modernized. In the main 
banking room, to the left of 
the entrance, is located the 
ladies’ department. Here 
special desks, large comfort- 
able chairs, and rest rooms 
have been provided for the 
convenience of the women customers. 

To the right of the entrance is the 
executive officers’ enclosure, and on 
the opposite side of the room are the 
tellers’ windows for paying, receiv- 
ing, notes, and collections. 

The counters, cage partitions, ban- 
nisiters, walls, and stairs leading to 
the safe deposit department are of 
Gris Bois Jourdon marble, while the 
walls in the main banking room are 
eovered with Premier Grey. 

The brightly colored Pompeian 
ceiling, approximately 50 feet high, 
covers the room of the banking de- 
partment. 

Near the top of the richly panelled 
walls may be seen the following in- 
scription: ‘‘Finance nurtures the 
soil and the mill. It supports com- 
merce which serves the world by 
land sea and air. It is built upon 
confidence in integrity. It consoli- 
dates societies of cities of states and 
of the nations.’’ 

In addition to this remodeled 
building, the main office of the com- 
pany occupies several floors of the 
new American Security Building. 
The first floor is united with the 
Main banking room, making one 
large and continuous lobby. On this 
floor are the foreign exchange, secu- 
rities, and real estate departments. 

The safe deposit department has 
been established on the downstairs 
floor where it is easily accessible 


So many are considering 
modernization that this list 
of equipment and the ex- 
planation of departmental 
arrangement in the Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. will serve 
as a helpful basis for study. 


By R. L. FLATHER 


from the main banking room by both 
elevators and stairs. More than 30 
coupon rooms have been provided for 
the convenience and privacy of cus- 
tomers of this department. 

Here have been installed the mas- 
sive two-story vaults of concrete and 
steel with 18-inch steel doors repre- 
senting the latest developments in 
scientific research. These vaults offer 
the utmost in safety and protection. 
They rank among the strongest in 
the country. 

The trust department occupies the 
entire second floor of this building. 
Spacious sections have been arranged 
and equipped for conference rooms, 
officers’ desks and the accounting 
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division of this department. 
On the third floor are 
located the department of 
publie relations, the person- 
nel department, the purchas- 
ing department, bookkeeping 
department and the mail and 
addressograph rooms. The 
auditing department and the 
library are on the fourth floor. 
The complete and up-to- 
date banking equipment that 
was installed under the supervision 
of the architects and engineers facil- 
itates the conduct of business be- 
tween departments, as well as be- 
tween each department and custom- 
ers. The pneumatic tube system for 
the conveyance of papers is an ex- 
ample of such features. The tempera- . 
ture control machinery of this build- 
ing also means comfort for customers 
while transacting their business. 

The equipment used in the bank 
is the following: 

There are no cages. Low partitions 
are used to separate every two tell- 
ers. ; 

Low counter screens with low 
grilles are used for all tellers’ win- 
dows. 

The counter work is of a special 
design made by Remington-Rand. 

Telautographs are used between 
all tellers and the bookkeeping de- 
partment. 

Telautographs are used between 
the statement department and the 
checking and savings bookkeepers. 

Pneumatic tubes are used between 
the statement department and the 
checking and savings bookkeepers. 

Pneumatic tubes are used between 
the securities department and the 
securities vault. 

All employees’ desks are of metal 
and all employees’ chairs are of 
aluminum. 


(Continued on page 625) 








14 Questions On Insurance 


For Loan Officers And Borrowers 


By C. T. HUBBARD 








BORROWER may be well qual- 
A ified as a commercial student. 
He may have established an 
excellent reputation as an able busi- 
ness man in his own line. We will 
grant that he is a good merchan- 
diser, an intelligent advertiser, a 
good buyer, and a level-headed man- 
ager entitled to a line of credit with 
your bank. And he receives it. He 
possesses and has demonstrated all 
of these qualities which command 
credit consideration, but unfortu- 
nately he trusts his insurance re- 
sponsibilities to ‘‘a friend.’’ 

The friend is a good fellow. He 
failed in the tree surgery business 
and then cracked up again trying to 
run a garage, but having many 
friends and being well liked and 
easily popular, he accepted the ad- 
vice of his friends and ‘‘went into 
the insurance business.’’ 

Your borrower knew him and, like 
most other people, liked him. Your 
merchant believed that he was in- 
dulging in a constructive, charitable 
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act by allowing his friend to handle 
his insurance. Then one day his 
plant was destroyed by a fire. It was 
an exposure fire which originated 
away from his own premises and 
entered his plant through the win- 
dows. 

He could have had wired glass 
hee een windows which would 
policies fre- have resisted the expo- 
ind sualyzed by sure fire but this was a 
disappointments matter on which your 

borrower had never 
been informed. He was paying a 
rate of over 2% for his fire insur- 
ance and, while he thought it was 
high, he had many other problems 
commanding his attention and did 
not investigate. He did not stop 
to think that, despite his own well- 
constructed building, there was a 
ramshackle, wooden-joisted affair 
next door which ran his own rate up. 
Your borrower was surprised to 
learn after the fire that an outside 
water curtain could have been in- 
stalled on the exposure side of his 
building which would have reduced 
his rate to approximately 60 cents. 

However, he had plenty of fire 
insurance and the property damage 
losses were settled. He complimented 
himself that he also had business 
interruption insurance, still called 
by its original and more common 
name of ‘‘Use and Occupancy.”’ 
The Use and Occupancy policy was 
written on a ‘‘ per diem’’ form based 
on earnings of $500 a day. His earn- 
ings, according to a check-up of his 
books, were running around $700 a 


day. The adjuster read the ‘‘ partial 
loss adjustment clause’’ under this 
per diem Use and Occupancy con- 
tract and he found that the insured 
could collect only the ratio that $500 
a day, (the amount of insurance for 
which the policy was written) bore 
to $700 a day (the amount for which 
it should have been written). 

He also discovered that the in- 
sured had not received credit for 
continuous watchman service. In ad- 
dition, there was a bit of confusion 
relative to the nonconcurrency of the 
various policies, but the insurance 
companies were quite decent about 
this and not much trouble resulted. 

The insured had to fight for his 
money from one company which, 
upon investigation, he found was 
almost ready to close its doors, due 
to the extreme heavy loss ratio and 
drop in the security market to which 





@ Because, in many cases, 
improper insurance has 
wiped out the possibility of 
collecting loans, these ques- 
tions become an essen- 
tial part of credit studies. 


all fire insurance companies have 
been subjected. 

Your borrower then, through his 
luncheon conversations with his fel- 
low associates on the subject, was 
finally induced to talk with an in- 
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plete credit line? 


2 Does he maintain business interruption insur- 


ance? 


3 Does he have all the forms of insurance neces- 
sary to fully protect his business against insurable 


hazards? 


4 Does he buy insurance from agencies that are 
fully equipped to check all the details of his insur- 
ance needs, or does he buy from those who take in- 
terest in nothing but the sale of the policy? 

5 Does he have his policies completely analyzed 
by insurance experts at least twice a year? 

6 Does he have his property inspected regularly 
to discover hazards that may easily be removed? 

7 Is he careless, thus laying himself open to fre- - 


quent damage claims? 





surance man. This man was a slight- 
ly cold individual in a way. He 
didn’t indulge in any back slapping 
or cigar passing, but he did breed 
confidence. He suggested that your 
borrower turn over all of his insur- 
ance policies to him and that he 
would analyze them and give him a 
report without any obligation. 

The report, neatly typewritten, 
outlined the course necessary in the 
various policies ranging from com- 
pensation to check forgery, and from 
explosion to transit insurance. There 
were recommendations to reduce 
some policies and to increase others. 
There were many rate changes, sub- 
stituted clauses, and other correc- 
tions. Your borrower sent for this 
insurance expert and dropped every- 
thing else to attend to this readjust- 
ment of policies, for he realized that 
he had neglected something which 
could plunge him into a deep loss, 
even bankruptcy, no matter how 
clever or experienced he might be in 
other ways. 


Insurance Agents Must 
Be Competent 


Bank credit, wholesale credit, and 
all other credit extensions can be 
upset if the property, commodities, 
and financial income is not insured 
right. This is not a plea to buy in- 
surance. Every intelligent business 
man and woman knows the value and 
importance of insurance, just as they 
do the value and importance of 
credit. But the handling of insur- 
ance is too often left, to a large de- 


7 Questions Loan Officers Should Ask 


1 Is the life of the borrower properly insured to 
provide his estate with funds to liquidate his com- 
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other hazards? 
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gree, to incompetent agents. 


There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the past few years due to the 
training schools conducted by the 
large insurance companies. Older 
agencies have graduated their sons 
and relatives from college and then 
from insurance schools. Insurance, 
like the selling of stocks and bonds, 
has relied in the past a great deal 
more on salesmanship than on a thor- 
ough knowledge of applying what is 
being offered. There will be a con- 
tinued improvement and change, but 
the banker and credit man cannot 
wait for this. He must safeguard 
his credit by searching out and find- 
ing insurance students to whom the 
serious responsibilities of insurance 
ean be entrusted. 

The plan of centralizing all of 
one’s insurance with one agent, 
agency, or broker is becoming pop- 
ular. This does not mean that the 
individual or corporation selected 
need to be given all of the insurance. 
Other agents and companies can be 
favored, but the responsibility of 
keeping adequately and correctly in- 
sured is centralized with one quali- 
fied agency whose duty is to keep 
the insurance policies, or at least 
analyze and list them and go over 
the contracts with the assured not 
less than four times a year. 

The radio phrase, ‘‘See your den- 
tist at least twice a year’’ can well 
be paraphrased to read, ‘‘See your 
insurance man at least twice a year.’’ 
This is not urged with the idea of 
purchasing more insurance but to 
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7 Questions Borrowers Should Ask 


1 Do my fire insurance policies protect my pres- 
ent values after applying the co-insurance clause? 

2 Is my rate increased by a nearby hazard against 
which I might protect my property? 

3 Does my business interruption insurance fully 
protect me on the basis of present earnings? 

4 Have I any overlapping of protection or any 
non-concurrency in amounts or policy conditions be- 
cause of policies in several different companies? 

5 Have I received credit in reduced premiums for 
all the precautions I have taken against fire and 


6 Do any of my policies need adjustment because 
of the change of conditions since they were first writ- 


7 Are there recent changes in rates or clauses 
from which I might benefit? 


have your insurance contracts of all 
kinds gone over to make certain that 
they have the benefit of the latest 
clauses, rates, and endorsements and 
to make sure that you have not made 
any changes in your finances, or 
business, or family relations to which 
insurance has not been properly ap- 
plied. 

At present there is more attention 
to life insurance in this respect than 
to any other form. 

One of the insurance journals re- 
cently wrote a number of banks and 
received replies from such as the . 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Fargo, N. D., the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York, and many others which stated . 
that these banks demand life insur- 
ance as security in connection with 
loans. 

However, to the bank officer de- 
siring to safeguard his credit judg- 
ment, there are so many other forms 
of insurance which are vital, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. 


What To Ask Borrowers’ 
Agents 


As illustrated, your borrower 
might be capable in every manner 
and yet, without business interrup- 
tion insurance written correctly, he 
ean suffer losses which might impair . 
his credit or even cause bankruptcy. 
Only the insurance student and not 
the ‘‘friend in the insurance busi- 
ness’’ understands how to apply the 


(Continued on page 622) 
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Loans To Friends Made Safe 


Friendships need not interfere with safe banking. Here 


not have any close friends. A 
“*chum’’ is sure to expect favors 
the banker cannot grant. Many 
bankers complain of their church 
and lodge connections—it is un- 
pleasant to turn down their friends. 
In my travels, I have found a 
banker who is prominent in both 
lodge and church and yet he has no 
complaint at all to offer. Perhaps 
his method will help many other 
bankers. He does not want me to use 
his name because it takes too much 
time to answer the many letters he 
gets, so we’ll call him ‘‘ Banker Ed’’ 
in this story. 

While I was in his bank one day, 
a man came in to borrow $500. The 
banker said: 

**Sit down, Charley. Tell me 
about your plans.’’ Charles talked 
freely. He evidently needed the 
money—at least it would have per- 
mitted him to postpone his problem a 


Bret bankers tell me they dare 


is a method that enables one loan officer to adhere to 


credit rules no matter who the customer may be. 


By WALTER 


few weeks longer to his advantage. 

As the banker listened, he wrote 
down some figures. Almost before I 
knew what was taking place, they 
were discussing another way to solve 
his problem. Charley ended the in- 
terview by heartily thanking Ed for 
his interest and suggestions, and he 
went away without the money—nor 
had the banker refused the loan. 

What had happened? 

That banker went into that inter- 
view with the determination to dis- 
cover what would be best for his 
patron. He has learned, in his 22 
years in the country bank, that no 
loan ever helps any man, if his plans 
to repay it are not likely to be suc- 
cessful. He finds it best, very often, 
to adopt some plan other ‘than that 
of loaning money for solving the 
problems that patrons bring to 
him. 

On Ed’s desk are a 
pad of blank paper and 
a pencil ready for use 
as plans are unfolded 
to him. He finds a way 


Note—This page of this article was published in the September issue, but the part that is 


continued on another page was omitted. 
we feel it necessary to reprint the complete story. 


So much interest has developed in the subject, that 


How The Plan Works 


A friend wished to borrow $6,000 to consummate a 
trade of his farm for a 12-family apartment building. 


The banker detailed the income and the expenses, 
including depreciation, which the farmer had not figured, 
and found that the building would not pay expenses. 


The farmer left without his loan and was grateful to 


the banker. 


C. SWENGEL 


to let the borrower see the weak- 
ness of his plans, if such a weakness 
can be discovered. He does not 
use that short, unpopular word 
‘‘NO”’ at all, if the patron can be 
induced to see what is best for his 
own interests. The customer fre- 
quently recants his request for a 
loan. 

A man came to see Banker Ed 
about a big trade he wanted to make. 
He had a chance to trade his farm 
for a 12-family apartment building 
in the city 40 miles away. He was 
happy—no more farm problems for 
him. That old farm hardly paid the 
taxes any more. He would have a 
nice ‘‘income property”’ after this. 
He needed to borrow $6,000 to make 
the deal certain. 

The banker was interested at once 


(Continued on next page) 
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He asked about the city property. 
If all the 12 apartments were full 
every day of the year (no vacancies 
at all) what would the total rental 
be? He wrote down the figures. 
What will taxes cost? What must be 
paid for heat, light, water and jani- 
tor service? What would the new 
owner expect to spend each year for 
repairs? How much would he have 
to lay aside each year for ‘‘ Depre- 
ciation’’? 

That last question surprised the 
farmer. Depreciation? He had not 
realized the building would wear out 
some day and that only a vacant lot 
and a pile of old bricks would re- 
main. His acres did not tumble 
down like that. After a little argu- 
ment, he suggested a sum of money 
to be laid aside yearly for this 
purpose. 

When these figures were totaled, 
they showed that the big city apart- 
ment building could not earn enough 
to pay expenses—even with every 
room earning rent every day of the 
year. It fell seriously short of the 
needed money to cover all costs. 

The banker’s whole manner showed 
an eagerness to discover what was 
best for the patron. I dare say he 
would have been glad to make that 
loan, if it would have worked out 
well for the borrower. He did not 
tell this man what to do—the farmer 
realized what was best and he heart- 
ily thanked the banker and left with- 
out a cent of the money he came to 
borrow. He was a firmer friend of 
Banker Ed’s than ever, too. 

Ed was calmly following his reg- 
ular rule. He always tried to dis- 
cover what was best for the patron. 
He wanted to make good loans—but 
he never forgot the stubborn fact 
that no loan is ever good for a man 
unless he can repay it without spoil- 
ing his business plans to raise the 
money. 

A man came to the bank to renew 
a note. As the banker prepared the 
new note for his signature, he said: 

**Ernest, I suggest you pay about 
$35 on this and renew for the bal- 
ance. It will cost you less interest 
and be easier for you to finish paying 
it before long. The bank doesn’t need 
this money, but I want to see you get 
this out of your way, so you will be 
ready for some new opportunity 
when it comes to you.’’ 

Ernest paid the $35 and went 
away, feeling that the bank was safe 


and the banker a real friend of his. 

When we get down to the bottom 
of Banker Ed’s policy, we find he 
has discovered that in nearly every 
detail of the bank’s business, ‘‘ what 
is best for the patron proves to be 
best for the bank, and he is always 
protecting the patron’s welfare so he 
ean talk in terms of interest-to-him. 


He never has that: ‘‘I’m smarter’ 


than you’’ attitude. His is a free 
and easy manner that wins the 
patron’s cheerful cooperation quick- 
ly. 

No bank can be very prosperous 
unless the patrons are successful, 
too. The bank grows as its patrons 
grow. What is,best for them is al- 
most always best for the bank ag 
well. 


Every patron will appreciate good 
banking policies when they are al- 
lowed to realize their own welfare 
as the bank enjoys better progress. 
A good bank should also be a popu- 
lar bank. But no bank can win safe 
popularity unless it allows its pa- 
trons to realize the mutual benefit of 
sound banking. 

So, Banker Ed does not sacrifice 
anything at all in his methods of 
dealing with his fellow lodge and 
ehurch members. He is adopting the 
right policy for all bankers. You 
need friendly, intelligent coopera- 
tion from all your patrons. Friends 
are no burden to the banker who al- 
lows them to share his thinking as he 
seeks the right method to solve each 
problem. 

Such a plan takes most of the 
hardships out of banking. More 
profits as well as more pleasure will 
reward the banker who can do this 
skillfully. 


A Plan To Develop Substitute 
Machine Operators 


Curiosity can be capitalized to 
provide substitute machine oper- 
ators, the head of the planning de- 
partment of one large bank has 
found. This is particularly true of 
the largest and most complex ma- 
chines, which, incidentally, are his 
greatest problem, when sickness or 
other events remove a_ regular, 
skilled operator. 

In one bank it has been noted that 
a new type of machine invariably 
challenges attention. One or two 
employees, after looking it over, feel 
a desire to master its operation. And 
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it has been found a good thing to 
encourage these employees to use 
free moments in watching the regu- 
lar operator, and, if it can be ar- 
ranged without disturbing his neces- 
sary work, to encourage the operator 
to answer questions. 


Actually, little incentive beyond 
the curiosity of the one and the pride 
and knowledge of the other, is re- 
quired. Once initiated into its mys- 
teries, an employee will spread the 
information to a few more. It has 
been found that half a dozen sub- 
stitute operators were thus devel- 
oped; capable of handling each of 
the most elaborate mechanical de- 
vices in the bank. 


This President Showed An 
Interest In Protecting Credit 


The president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Olathe, Kansas, wrote 
an editorial for the local newspaper 
commenting on the action farmers 
had taken in some places to prevent 
a man who had loaned money to a 
farmer from collecting it or from 
protecting his claim. He accom- 
plished one very desirable end. He 
showed his community that his bank 
is interested in helping its customers 
to protect their credit standing. It 
is worth reading. Here is the edi- 
torial : 


KILLING THE CREDIT OF | 
THEIR COMMUNITIES 


Up in Iowa gangs of men have 
been organized to go to foreclosure 
sales to prevent the sale of property 
pledged as security for borrowed 
money. Disturbances and threats 
were indulged in with the result that 
in two or three cases sales were pre- 
vented. In a case or two, mortgaged 
cows were sold at 25 cents each and 
other property in proportion and 
the property then given back to the 
borrower, in this manner beating the 
lender out of his money. 

No scheme could have been de- 
vised that would hurt the honest 
borrower more than these plans to 
destroy the sacredness of a contract. 
The persons engaged in those plots 
were killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. : 

The man who loans money cer- 
tainly has as good a right to his 
own money as the man he loans it 
to. 


(Continued on page 612) 












How To Judge A Finance Company 
As A Credit Risk 


So free from losses have been loans to finance com- 
panies that every bank with a finance company near 
will greatly benefit from this list of 10 suggestions by 
the vice president of the First National Bank of Chicago. 


By ARTHUR W. NEWTON 


panies for many years and have 

had such uniformly good suc- 
cess with their loans that I have al- 
ways been ready to encourage other 
bankers to cooperate with these cor- 
porations. The suggestions I have 
to make are given in the hope that 
they may help other bankers to pass 
judgment on finance companies in 
order to benefit from loans made to 
them. 


I think the first consideration is to 
see that a substantial down payment 
has been made on the commodity, 
the paper of which they are financ- 
ing, which, in the case of automo- 
biles, for instance, should be a third, 
and the period of payment should, in 
the interest of safety, be not in ex- 
cess of twelve equal monthly in- 
stallments. If the paper is allowed 
to run for say, 18 monthly install- 
ments, the down payment should be 
40%. 


Care should be taken to note the 
amount of past dues that a finance 
company has. If they are excessive 
in amount, it shows either a poor 
eredit policy or else slackness in col- 
lection. 

A well-run finance company 
should not accumulate an undue 
amount of repossessions. 

Proper reserve should be put up 
for unearned service charge, which, 
generally speaking, should run about 
5% of the total of the outstandings. 

Considerable elasticity may be al- 
lowed on the volume of borrowings, 
which, however, in my opinion 
should not, except under unusual 
circumstances, run more than two 
and a half times the net working 
capital. 
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| HAVE worked with finance com- 


five transcribing machines 


It is well to be sure that the 
finance company has adequate lines 
of eredit, so that it can rotate its 
borrowings and clean up at least 
once a year. 

Obviously, as a finance company 
is expected to keep 20% of its bor- 
rowings on hand at all times, there 
should be, as there nearly always is, 
a large percentage of cash on hand. 

Consideration should be given the 
type of merchandise that is being 
financed and whether repurchase 
agreements or guarantees are given 
by the dealer or manufacturer. 

It is obvious that one of the great- 
est merits of a finance company is its 
supposed liquidity. It is not sound 
for a finance company to be borrow- 
ing on its six months’ notes against 
paper that does not finally mature 
until two or three years. 

Needless to say, as in all cases of 
eredit extension, great considera- 
tion should be given to the ability, 
integrity, and experience of the 
management. 


Machine Dictating Is Easily 
Tested 


Bankers who say, ‘‘ You can’t dic- 
tate with the same effectiveness to a 
little wax cylinder as you can to a 
human being,’’ are decreasing in 
number. This is coming about 
through the conducting of actual 
tests inside the banks themselves. 


In one large metropolitan bank, 
there are 15 dictating machines and 
(both 
types made by Ediphone) in use in 
such a trial. The men using the 
former, and the girls using the lat- 





ter, all seem pleased. And the plan- 
ning manager of the bank told why, 


As soon as the person dictating 
has mastered the technique of con- 
veying his complete communication 
without use of the ‘‘sign language,” 
he finds that a more clearly explicit 
letter results; the thoughts are there 
complete in his own words. 


Time is not lost finding stenog- 
raphers, or waiting for one to lay 
aside other work and prepare for 
new dictation. The machine stands 
at one’s elbow, controlled by the 
touch of an electric button. 


If an executive finds it necessary 
to come to his office a bit early, or to 
stay late, he can dictate letters with- 
out necessitating, at unusual hours, 
the presence of a stenographer. 


He may be going out of town for 
a day, or on vacation for a couple of 
weeks. It is possible for him to dic- 
tate a great deal of matter in ad- 
vance of his departure—without 
disrupting the day-to-day routine 
meanwhile—which will be electrical- 
ly transcribed and typed when his 
stenographer is free in his absence. 

Most advantageous of all is the 
elimination of wasted time resulting 
from interruptions of various kinds. 
The stenographer, under the old sys- 
tem, sits idle in the midst of dictation 
during many minutes while callers 
demand attention. The ’phone rings 
and the man giving the letter may 
talk for one or five minutes, leaving 
the stenographer meanwhile entire- 
ly unoceupied. 

With a dictaphone, he would mere- 
ly have released the button, and 
turned to his phone conversation 
with the knowledge that his last 
words were securely recorded and 
that the time of no person was being 
wasted by the enforced hiatus. 


Not being required to participate 
in the first step of dictation the 
scientifically equipped stenographer 
is saved interruption of her typing 
for this purpose. As a result, the 
girl spends her time at her type- 
writer, accomplishing the largely im- 
proved and increased production 
which steady effort without division 
of attention always makes possible. 


A politician thinks of the next 
election; a statesman, of the next 
generation.—James Freeman 
Clarke. 
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We Need a Stable Dollar 


To Restore the Profits of Banking 


An analysis of the situation makes this vice president of 
the Northern Trust Co. of Chicago feel that the value of 
our money has a definite influence on banking profits. 


recently said that, in America, 

we have erected the most stu- 
pendous internal debt structure that 
the world has ever seen. It ranges 
from the debts of different govern- 
mental units great and _ small, 
through those of thousands of cor- 
porations, and includes the debts of 
hundreds of} superfluous skyscrapers 
and of costly railway terminals, all 
built with borrowed money.  In- 
eluded in the same category are the 
mortgaged farm and dwelling. The 
ability to go into debt was once a 
kingly, or at least a noble, privilege, 
but since‘the people are now sover- 
eign, we have vastly increased per- 
sonal debts. 

The better secured parts of our 
debt structure will form the proper 
investment field of insurance com- 
panies, trust funds, and, to some ex- 
tent, of the savings banks. On the 
safety of the income and the prin- 
cipal of our funds depends our abil- 
ity to serve our public. 

We as trust companies are not 
expected to enter business by invest- 
ing in stocks or to enrich our depend- 
ents through the profits arising when 
one takes the risks of business. On 
the contrary, we are expected to hire 
out our funds on safe security and 
to render them up intact with the 
income at the appointed time or 
times. Hence, to us and to our de- 
pendents, the all-important requi- 
site is a stable currency and an un- 
varying standard of value. Without 
it, trade will surely languish and 
values decline and property cannot 
be mortgaged, bought, or sold. The 
difficulties of dividing inheritances 
in realty or of paying inheritance 


Preeti s the Italian historien, 


By HOWARD O. EDMONDS 


taxes are enormously increased. 


It is argued here and there that 
one should sell high-grade, well- 
secured bonds and buy lower grade 
securities at depreciated levels, be- 
eause the falling dollar will render 
the one less valuable and enhance 
the price of the depreciated security, 
but such a theory takes away the 
value of conservatism and sound 
management and encourages specu- 
lation. Those entrusted with the 
future support of the aged, of 
widows, and of children should not 
be forced to speculate on the value 
of the monetary unit. Moreover, 
since any value conferred upon de- 
preciated securities in this way is, 
by the same act, taken away from the 
high grade ones, the general pros- 
perity cannot be increased by any 
such proceeding. Rather, in this dis- 
location of values, all values are 
likely to suffer and business morality 
may be impaired. 


Depreciated Dollar Changes 
Value Of Mortgages 


In the past, the moderate-sized 
home mortgage has beer a stable 
form of invested wealth, but mort- 
gages are not desirable property for 
trust or insurance funds while the 
dollar is depreciated. Therefore, in 
the interest of our businesses and of 
the welfare of our clients, we need a 
stable dollar. 


The time in which we have lived 
since 1918, resembles closely that 
immediately after the Battle of 
Waterloo in 1815. The causes are 
similar and the results are much 
alike. Let no one have the idea that 
we are faced with a situation unlike 
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any the world has ever seen. A sound 
historian familiar with his facts can 
prove to you the contrary by a dozen 
instances drawn from history. There 
is no comparison between the dis- 
tress we are suffering and that which 
followed the Thirty Years War in 
Europe. There is less suffering since 
1918 than after the Napoleonic wars. 
Wealth, real wealth, is created by 
the slow and patient efforts of all of 
us in times of peace, and the period 
between the Battle of Waterloo and 
the first Battle of the Marne was 
more free from general destructive 
war than most periods of that length 
in the history of civilization. In 
time of war, wealth is destroyed — 
rapidly. We have simply lost a part 

of that which was gained in the long 

era of peace. In this country, we 

have had our economy dislocated and 

many have suffered. Had we been 
more wise, far-seeing and experi- 

enced we might have escaped some 

of the worst effects of this depres- 

sion, but it is useless and probably 

unjust to visit the whole blame on 

any one class, whether politicians, 

labor unions, or the bankers. Those 

institutions which have survived the 

strain deserve some credit at least 

for having preserved their integrity. 

Let us take comfort in that thought 

and work patiently and slowly to- 

wards the better day that is undoubt- 

edly before us. 


In spite of economies forced by . 
lowered incomes, there are many 
banks that still have expensive items ° 
in their operating system that may 
readily be eliminated if the situation 
is faced frankly. 
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How To Save On Supplies 


Worth-while savings in the purchase of 
bank supplies may be made by getting 
the various quantity rates on each item. 
The author shows just how to do it. 


By GEORGE 


UANTITY prices are worth 

looking into when buying any 

kind of bank supplies. Sales- 
men would rather sell at the ‘‘each 
rate’’ than at the dozen rate, and 
it is often to the buyer’s advantage 
to ask where the price changes occur, 
and to try to buy in the quantities 
giving the lowest rate per article, 
just so this does not mean stocking 
up unreasonably far ahead. 

Let us look at this problem of sav- 
ing money by changing quantities 
slightly. The figures I shall give are 
not estimates, but are taken directly 
from the price list of a company sell- 
ing many stationery items, though 
not specializing in bank needs. 

Here are some examples: A dozen 
typewriter ribbons may be bought 
for the same price as 10 would cost, 
because the 10 would be sold at the 
‘‘each rate.’’ 

One hundred sheets of carbon 
paper bought in that quantity cost 
no more than 75 sheets bought by 
the dozen. 


One hundred large blotters can be 
purchased for less than 7% dozen 
would cost, provided the buyer gets 
them by the hundred. Fifty gross 
of pencils cost almost exactly what 
47 gross would cost, because at the 
fifty-gross mark, there is a lowering 
in price. 

From these examples, it will be 
seen that the buyer should always 
ask the salesman about the rates for 
various quantities. He may then be 
able to adjust his orders to take ad- 
vantage of the extra items he can 
have by merely ordering in such 
quantities as to change the rate. 
"This may, at times, make it neces- 
sary to anticipate his future needs, 
but even this is easily done, if it 
means a saving just by ordering less 
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frequently and in larger quantities 
each time. 

You might think the salesman 
would suggest the larger amounts 
with the lower rates without your 
mentioning it. But he may not, be- 
cause with the lowered rate, the 
salesman is given less commission. I 
would not say that this would hold 
true in all instances, nor even that it 
is typical, but he receives the same 
commission for selling ten typewriter 
ribbons at the ‘‘each rate’’ as he does 
for selling a full dozen at the dozen 
rate. 

So he ean searcely be blamed for 
not suggesting that the buyer pur- 
chase a dozen ribbons rather than 
10, when he earns so much more by 
selling 10 now and the other two with 
a later order. 

Some salesmen will make these 
suggestions, even when it results in 
a loss of commission to them person- 
ally, in order to benefit the buyers. 
But if they do not, they have done 
absolutely nothing unfair. There- 
fore, the buyer should acquaint him- 
self with the quantities at which the 
prices change. 

Especially where the quantities 
needed approach the dozen, gross, or 
hundred fnark (or where a little 
anticipation of your needs will make 
them reach these marks) ask the 
salesman whether there is a price 
change there, and how much. You 
may then determine whether it will 
pay to change the quantity you are 
buying, and you will frequently find 
that it does. 

The price change point is not the 
same for all items. In some in- 
stances, there is a change between 
the ‘‘each rate’’ and the ‘‘two rate’’ 
or ‘‘five rate.’’ The only sure way 
is to ask about each article. 


This President Showed An 
Interest In Protecting Credit 


(Continued from page 609) 


Capital is not confined to a few 
persons nor to a particular class of 
people. In America everybody 
shares in laying away something for 
a rainy day and the number of those 
who save nothing at all is exceeding. 
ly small. 

When a life insurance company, 
a federal land-bank, an agency of the 
government, or a commercial bank 
loans money it does not loan its own 
money. It loans the money of its 
depositors, its policy holders or its 
bond holders and those who resist 
the foreclosure of a mortgage are 
injuring every depositor, every pur- 
chaser of a government bond, every 
owner of a life insurance policy— 
they are stirring up _ lawlessness, 
communism and anarchy. 

There isn’t a real bank in the 
United States or a good financial 
institution of any kind that has not 
extended the period of the payments 
of debts due it, time after time. 
Every financial institution and every 
capitalist is really working for the 
prosperity of the country as a whole, 
at least as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, and none of them want either 
land or chattels. There is nothing 
that a bank flees from with greater 
fear than the possession of either 
land or goods. If, therefore, any 
honest borrower can pay his taxes 
and interest, 99 times out of 100, he 
ean get extensions of time to pay 
the principal as long as he needs 
such extensions. 

Such turbulence and lawlessness 
as was exhibited up in Iowa strikes 
at the title of every home in the 
land, outrages human rights and 
destroys the sacredness of a con- 
tract. When those great principles 
of civilization are destroyed we 
would as well live in Russia. 

It means that banks will be driven 
to loaning their money to a selected 
list whose integrity and responsi- 
bility cannot be questioned or invest 
their funds in municipal, county, 
state and government bonds—or go 
out of the banking business. 


To realize profits, costs must be 
controlled in these days of fluctuat- 
ing conditions in every line of busi- 
ness. However, in controlling costs, 
the promotion of sales must not be 
overlooked. 
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Band Aids Personnel 


HE Boys’ Orchestra of The 
[ris National Bank of Chi- 
eago, which played for groups 
at the conventions of the American 
Bankers’ Association and the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking in Chicago 
this year, is the result of an interest- 
ing experiment in personnel work. 
It was believed that a continuation 
of the boys’ contacts, in addition to 
their regular daily activities, under 
proper supervision, would be highly 
desirable. The musical talent dis- 
played by a number of the boys 
seemed to indicate a possible med- 
ium for the development of this idea. 
The orchestra, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, is the out- 
growth of this plan. It is under the 
direction of C. M. Weaver, of the 
personnel division of the bank’s 
trust department, and originally 
was composed entirely of boys whose 
only instruments were harmonicas. 
From time to time, other instru- 
ments have been added, and the 
unique instrumentation of harmon- 
ieas, string, and wind instruments, 
augmented by accordions, piano and 
drums, produces an unusual and 
pleasing type of music. A number 
of men are also now included in the 
orchestra; however, the boys with 
their harmonicas still form a major- 
ity of the group. Several vocalists 
among the boys and a quartet from 
the First National Choral Society 


help to round out a musical program 
which is distinetly out of the or- 
dinary. 

From its inception, the orchestra 
was well received by the boys and 
by the audiences before which it 
played. The boys are natural musi- 
cians, most of them playing by ear. 
By using the simple instruments 
which they are capable of playing, 
they give expression to the happily 
optimistic American spirit through 
the medium of the simpler human 
type of music. 

Although the orchestra was orig- 
inally planned for the entertainment 
of the boys participating, and other 
employees of the bank, its skill and 
popularity have resulted in numer- 
ous requests for performances out- 
side the bank. Concerts are given 
only for lodges, churches, civie or- 
ganizations and other groups which 
would otherwise have no musical 
entertainment. Since its organiza- 
tion less than two years ago, the 
orchestra has played 51 concerts to 
over 24,500 people and has afforded 
the boys many pleasant hours of 
recreation. 

Officials of The First National 
Bank of Chicago feel that the time 
and money devoted to this activity 
have been well spent. The spirit of 
the boys participating, and of other 
employees, has been stimulated by 
the work of the orchestra, and the 
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Work 


many favorable comments received 
from organizations before which the 
boys have played reflect credit upon 
the institution. 


Quotations On The Walls Of 
A Mid-Western Bank 


In the family as in the State, the 
best source of wealth is economy.— 
Cicero. 


Human wants ean be satisfied 
only by goods abundant and cheap 
and these can be made with high 
wages for efficient production. 


A fertile soil with industry and 
easy transportation for men and 
things from place to place make a 
nation strong and great. 


All the progress of men and na- 
tions is based upon sacredness of 
contracts. 


Private credit is wealth—Public 
honor is security. 


America has a system of banking 
which ‘surpasses in strength and in 
excellency any other banking system 
in the world. 


The wealth of a nation is not in 
prices but in production and re- 
serves in store and service. 


Capital is what you and I have 
saved out of yesterday’s wages. 
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By ROBERT S. BYFIELD 


CCORDING to Department of 
A Commerce figures, a total of 
over $15,000,000,000 of for- 
eign securities has been publicly of- 
fered in the United States since 1914. 
Of this, about $7,500,000,000 is 
still outstanding, of which, however, 
probably only about $5,500,000,000 
is actually held in this country, the 
remainder having been bought back 
by foreigners. This net amount of 
foreign commitments does not in- 
clude so-called direct investments 
made by American corporations 
abroad or investments by them in 
foreign subsidiaries where no public 
issuance of securities has resulted; 
nor does it classify the securities of 
certain domestic corporations as 
‘*foreign bonds’’ even where the 
bulk of their property is located 
abroad or a large amount of their 
income is derived from foreign 
sources. 
The figure of $5,500,000,000 is, 
nevertheless, a sizable one, but does 
not constitute a major factor in our 
total financial scheme of things when 
compared with the huge volume of 
other kinds of debt held in the 
United States. For example, it has 
been estimated that the internal 
long-term debts in the United States 
exceed $130,000,000,000. Railroad 
indebtedness exceeds $13,000,000,- 
000; that of states, municipalities, 
counties and other political sub- 
divisions $18,000,000,000. New York 
City real estate mortgages, alone, 
are in excess of $8,000,000,000 at 
face amount. 


Domestic And Foreign Bond 
Record Similar 


Neither the market performance 
nor the default of foreign dollar 
bonds has been very promising, but 
in this respect it is almost identical 
with the record of domestic bonds 
In addition, however, 


as a whole. 
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The Foreign Bond Situation 


The truth makes the situation appear less severe than 
newspapers have indicated. Whether your bank owns 


our foreign lending pol- 
icy of the period 1920 
to 1929 has received a 
great deal of outspoken 
criticism, not only from 
that portion of the bank- 
ing fraternity which did 
not participate in the 
flotation of foreign is- 
sues, but also from many 
professional economists 
and men prominent in 
public life. The loaning 
of money abroad since 
the War has been char- 
acterized as being little 
short of ‘‘vicious’’, and 
the foreign bonds held 
by Americans have been 
publicly labeled as 
‘*worthless’’ and ‘‘immobile junk.”’ 
In facet, the subject of foreign bonds 
was mentioned frequently in the last 
presidential campaign, and a para- 
graph dealing with foreign securities 





Foreign Bonds Compared 
With Domestic Obligations 


About $5,500,000,000 worth of 
foreign bonds are held in this 
country. 


The internal long-term debts 
are estimated at over $130,000,- 
000,000. 


New York City real estate mort- 
gages alone, are in excess of $8,- 
000,000,000. 


The foreign dollar bonds ac- 
tually in default have a total par 
of over $2,250,000,000. 


The total of real estate paper 
in foreclosure, default, or other- 
wise delinquent in Cook County, 
Ill., alone is over $2,000,000,000. 









Rosert S. BYFIELD 


foreign bonds or not, these facts are important to you. 


is a part of the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

There are, undoubt- 
edly, foreign dollar 
bonds which will prob- 
ably never resume the 
payment of even a por- 
tion of their service dur- 
ing this generation. 
There are, on the other 
hand, obligations of such 
countries as the United 
Kingdom and the Do- 
minions, France, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and 
the Seandinavian coun- 
tries which have with- 
stood the test of the 
severest international 
depression in_ history, 
and so far, in some instances, due to 
strict adherence to the gold clause, 
have given a better market perfor- 
mance than our strongest domestic 
obligations. 


The par value of dollar bonds ac- 
tually in default, depending some- 
what upon the definition of this 
term, is in excess of $2,250,000,000. 
and we hazard an opinion that about 
20% of these defaulted bonds have 
been repurchased by foreigners, leav- 
ing somewhat less than $2,000,000,- 
000 par value of defaulted paper in 
the hands of Americans. This figure 
will grow somewhat during the bal- 
ance of 1933 on account of the pro- 
gressive increases in German bond 
defaults by the partial transfer 
moratorium declared in June of this 
year. 

The seriousness of this situation 
cannot be minimized, but by way of 
comparison, we call attention to cer- 
tain estimates recently made relative 
to the defaults in various classes of 
domestic bonds. A prominent real 
estate authority has stated that of 
approximately $10,000,000,000 par 
value of real estate bonds sold in the 
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1920's, something over 50%, or $5,- 
000,000,000, is in default. Another 
estimates that the amount of real 
estate paper in foreclosure, default 
or otherwise delinquent in Cook 
County, Illinois, alone is over $2,- 
000,000,000. The amount of guar- 
anteed mortgages and participation 
certificates affected by the taking 
over of the great mortgage com- 
panies by the State of New York was 
about $3,000,000,000. 

A compilation of municipal de- 
faults shows delinquencies of more 
than $1,200,000,000 par‘value. In 
the railroad field, the default situa- 
tion on the surface is not serious, but 
had the carriers not had recourse to 
the funds of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, a very sub- 
stantial proportion of railroad bonds 
might have been forced into default. 
In the farm mortgage field a definite 
“‘war upon the ereditor’’ has been 
in progress for some time, and in 
many states, liens are practically 
unenforcible. The Federal Land 
Bank System recently required gov- 
ernmental assistance in the form of 
a treasury subscription for addi- 
tional common stock. A clue to the 
condition of the 50 privately owned 
Joint Stock Land Banks is to be 
found in the depressed quotations 
for their bonds, which, incidentally, 
enjoyed income-tax exemption and 
which were at one time considered 
high grade securities. It is estimated 
that delinquencies exist with respect 
to 50% to 60% of the face value of 
mortgages held by the banks in this 
system. 


Organized Defense Lacking 


An approach to the problem from 
a slightly different angle shows that 
foreign bonds bearing 514% coupons, 
or lower, have probably given as 
good account of themselves as domes- 
tie bonds bearing similar coupons, 
excluding U. S. Governments. The 
vast majority of defaults in the for- 
eign field occurred in respect to 
bonds originally offered to yield in 
excess of 6%. Were we, therefore, 
to consider domestic bonds with 6% 
coupons or higher, the showing is 
likely to be somewhat comparable to 
that of high-yield foreign bonds. 


One of the most discouraging fac- 
tors in the foreign bond situation 
has been the lack of an organized 
defense of the bondholders. This has 
been due to a combination of un- 


avoidable circumstances. The Brit- 
ish, French and Swiss have highly 
effective organizations to follow up 
foreign defaults and to prosecute 
settlements. 


The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion has been the initial rallying 
point for a movement to create such 
an organization here. It is true that 
the Institute of International 
Finance created jointly by the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and 
New York University is ably fune- 
tioning as a statistical and fact- 
finding organization, but it in no 
way acts as a protective committee 
or negotiating agency. The Associa- 
tion has been ift favor of creating a 
central council or committee for the 
defense of holders of foreign bonds, 
but has been hampered by the 
nation-wide criticism of bankers in 
general and international bankers in 
particular, and by inability to raise 
the necessary funds to set up an or- 
ganization and finance it through its 
initial period of operation. 

In the meantime, a considerable 
number of houses of issue have de- 
voted both time and expense to fol- 
low-up work with respect to de- 
faulted foreign bonds. Naturally. 
these efforts have been individual 
and uncoordinated, and whatever 
the results may have been, they are 
at the moment hardly evident. In 
a few instances so-called ‘‘independ- 
ent’’ committees have been organ- 
ized. Certain foreign obligors have 
made offers of temporary settlement 
to the bondholders either directly 
or through the original banking 
houses. In every case, except one, 
however, such offers have been en- 
tirely unilateral, with the bondhold- 
ers being given the choice of accept- 
ing the plan offered or continuing to 
receive no return on their invest- 
ments for the time being. 

In the case of Germany, for ex- 
ample, where about $1,000,000,000 
par value of dollar bonds were af- 
fected by the Moratorium Act, the 
houses of issue did not possess a 
mandate from the bondholders to 
represent them. They did send, at 
their own expense, an ‘‘observer’’ to 
be present at the Moratorium Con- 
ference held in Berlin. A plan pro- 
viding for continuing a portion of 
the loan service on various German 
issues was promulgated by the 
German Government, but has not 
been placed in practical operation 
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on account of difficulties which have 
arisen under the Securities Act. 


Provision For Federal 
Corporation 


The result, as a whole, has been 
confusion and a general state of 
chaos, perhaps aggravated by the in- 
clusion in the Securities Act of 1933 
of a section providing for a ‘‘Cor- 
poration of Foreign Security Hold- 
ers.’’ The operations of the Corpor- 
ation will not begin until the Presi- 
dent shall declare by proclamation 
that such commencement would be 
in the public interest. Up to the 
present time, no such proclamation 
has been issued, although some 
guarded intimations have been made 
recently that the Corporation would 
soon begin to function. The Act sets 
forth the purposes of the Corpor- 
ation as the protection, conservation 
and advancement of the interests of 
holders of foreign securities in de- 
fault. 

It is interesting that the control 
and management of the Corporation 
is to be vested in a board of six direc- 
tors, appointed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, but ‘‘no person shall 
be eligible to serve as a director who, 
within five years preceding, has had 
any interest, direct or indirect, in 
any corporation, company, partner- 
ship, bank or association which has 
sold, or offered for sale any foreign 
securities. ’’ 

The mere possibility of the exist- 
ence of such a corporation has ham- 
pered a certain amount of salvage 
work which might have been ini- 
tiated by private interests since May 
27th when the Securities Act became 
effective. The difficulties which will 
be faced by the directors of the new 
corporation, if it is called into exist- 
ence, will be vast. It is feared that, 
despite all the disclaimers in the law, 
and whatever future denials may 
issue from the Corporation, bond- 
holders and foreign obligors alike 
will be prone to look upon the Cor- 
poration as an agency or arm of the 
government. 

The wording of the law specifically 
precludes any possibility of the 
much-feared ‘‘ Wall Street’’ domina- 
tion of the Corporation, but at the 
same time, it excludes from the 
directorate experienced bankers 
upon whom no culpability for the 
events of the past 10 years could 
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A—$25,000,000 and over 
B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 


— wr ¥ 


Alabama 1 4 
Alaska 
Arizona 2 
Arkansas 4 
California (Ex. Los A. 
& San Fr.) 1 10 
Los Angeles 5 1 
San Francisco 9 2 


16 

3 
10 
12 


ys 


= 
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Banks Listed In Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 
JULY, 1933 EDITION 


Enumerated by States, classified by amount of deposits 


C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 





E—$250,000 to $500,000 












F—Under $250,000 











/-. F = Total ‘State — A “Ss Cc sa D E _" F ~ Totel 

33 «145 221 Montana 4 15 11 28 75 133 

2 2 13 Nebraska 1 6 14 30 85 401 537 

3 2 20 Nevada 1 2 6 2 3 14 

35 170 243 New Hampshire 9 48 20 20 16 113 
New Jersey (Ex. ne | cs. 

72 53 253 Newark) 48 167 80 52 24 377 

1 8 Jersey City 4 3 1 1 

12 Newark a 6 7 4 1 22 


Ce 








California 3 
Colorado (Ex. Den. Ms 3 17 
nver 3 2 
Colorado 2 6 19 
Conn. (Ex. Bridgeport, Hartford & 

New Haven) : D> 81 
Bridgeport 1 4 3 
Hartford a 6 a 
New Haven 2 5 2 

Connecticut 9 50 90 
Delaware 1 6 11 
Dist. of Columbia 2 8 9 
Florida 1 5 28 
Georgia (Ex. Atl.) 1 2 21 
Atlanta 1 2 1 
Georgia 2 4 22 
Idaho 1 10 
Illinois (Ex. sented 10 97 
Chicago 8 22 
Illinois 5 18 119 
Indiana (Ex. Indpls. - 9 69 
Indianapolis - o 
Indiana 1 13 73 
Iowa 1 8 37 
Kansas 5 37 
Kentucky (Ex. Lou. - 1 39 
Louisville 5 4 
Kentucky L 6 43 
Louisiana (Ex N. 7 5 17 
New Orleans: = 
Louisiana 1 9 17 
Maine 14 48 
Maryland (Ex. Balt - 3 33 
Baltimore 13 8 
Maryland 5 16 41 
Mass. (Ex. Boston, oo pee 

field, Worcester) 4 
Boston 14 HA ° 
Cambridge 1 5 1 
Springfield 2 5 
aioe 4 2 2 

Massachusetts 25 127 175 
Michigan (Ex.Det.) | 9 59 
Detroit 2 3 

Michigan + 59 
Minn. (Ex. Minpls. 

& St. Paul) 3 43 
Minneapolis 3 2 a 
St. Pau 1 2 4 

Minnesota 4 7 51 

Mississippi 21 
Missouri (Ex. Kans. City 

& St. Louis 3 32 
Kansas City 2 6 6 
St. Louis ~ 5 17 

Missouri 6 14 55_ 
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99 156 New Mexico 4 6 12 22 44 
I 1 New York (Ex. Alb., Brooklyn, Buff., 
100 167 N. Y.C., Rochester 
& Syracuse) a 9 292 143 134 47 699 
. Albany 3 1 1 12 
19 «175 Brooklyn 17 7 8 1 33 
i Buffalo a 2 1 9 
3 19 New York City 47 25 24 8 2 1 = 107 
1 Rochester 7 4 I 12 
22 2216 Syracuse ee ee 
11 48 New York 91 121 327 154 £136 50 879 
20 North Carolina 1 3 28 31 38 159 260 
72 154 North Dakota 2 14 7 32 160 215 
227 302 Ohio (Ex. Cin. & 
3 lev.) >; © ee te & we 609 
—< Cincinnati 3 4 5 1 1 15 
2300-309 Cleveland 4 2 I 1 8 
45 87 ’ —— — —_- —_ — — 
Ohio 11 19 123 118 157 204 632 
433 802 
3 47 Oklahoma 2 4 32 35 80 310 463 
ante Oregon (Ex. Port.) 1 10 18 20 59 108 
436 849 Portland 2 1 1 1 5 
307 582 ae = del 
3 17 Oregon 2 1 11 18 21 60 113 
— Penn. (Ex. Phil. & 
310-5599 Pitts.) 1 57 354 228 173 141 954 
226 464 Philadelphia 16 11 9 7 4 4 51 
531 772 Pittsburgh i... _8 17 7 1 1 42 
a 7 Pennsylvania 25 76 380 242 178 146 # 1047 
pers Rhode Island 
214 423 (Ex. Prov.) 1 4 5 1 4 1 16 
73 160 Providence -.. Pe. 4 1 13 
> | Rhode Island ‘¢ t 28 # & @ 
73 165 | South Carolina 2 HU 12 16 74 = 115 
be A South Dakota 16 13 427 «156 212 
27 Tennessee 2 8 14 37 «6649 6227 = «6337 
42 “T7585 Texas (Ex. Dallas 
& Houston) . -& 64 88 182 604 954 
Dallas 2 2 3 1 2 10 
12 — Houston 1 6 4 1 1 13 
8 Texas 4 23 71 90 182 607 977 
Utah 3 7 12 18 28 68 
2 401 Vermont 7 45 13 12 7 84 
128 326 Virginia (Ex Rich.) 6 49 66 82 112 315 
5 Richmond 2 4 2 2 1 2 13 
128 331 | Virginia 2 10 51 68 83 114 328 
Washington (Ex. Seattle) 4 19 24 4i 110 198 
we = Seattle 3 2 5 2 12 
4 17 | Washington 3 6 4 24% 4 «10 ~= 210 
393 695 West Virginia 5 39 44 40 46 174 
109 213 Wisconsin (Ex. Mil. _ 10 69 109 176 283 647 
Milwaukee 1 12 4 6 3 28 
92932 | Wisconsin 2 11 81 113 182 286 675 
29 Wyoming 13 7 19 25 64 
531788 TOTAL 250 738 2630 2177 2898 7173 15866 
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Cash Discounts Benefit 


Both Merchants And Baul 


Wholesalers say that there are many merchants who 
could make additional profits, if their banks would 
encourage them to get the cash discounts offered. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


NY merchant can make his en- 
A tire profit out of the cash dis- 
counts offered by wholesalers 
and manufacturers. That statement 
was made to me by the credit man- 
ager of a large wholesale drygoods 
firm. When I checked him on it, he 
insisted that he meant just what he 
said. In these days of severe local 
competition and high operating ex- 
penses, merchants, he insists, must 
have the benefit of liberal cash dis- 
counts allowed by wholesalers and 
manufacturers in order to continue 
in business. 

The amount of profits otherwise 
made are largely used for interest 
which the manufacturers must re- 
quire on deferred accounts. This in- 
terest, of course, is not called by 
that name. It is merely included in 
the higher quotation which is made 
to protect the manufacturer against 
losses from long-time credits. In 
other words, the cash discount price 
is the price the manufacturers and 
wholesalers can afford to market 
their goods for. If a merchant buys 





Five Points On Banker- 
Merchant Cooperation 


1 Discounts of from 2% to 8% 
are available to merchants who 
pay in from 10 to 60 days. 


2 Credit managers of the firms 
from which your merchants buy 
will help you determine the earn- 
ing ability of your borrowers. 


3 It pays any banker to talk 
with the representatives of manu- 
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at this cash discount price, he can 
readily make profits that will enable 
him to continue his business satis- 
factorily over a period of years. But 
if, instead of buying at the sale price, 
he buys at the higher price, he is 
paying the cash discount as interest 
on borrowed money that should not 
be borrowed. 

In talking with a number of credit 
men, I find that they realize fully 
that not all merchants are good cred- 
it risks for local banks. They assure 
me, however, that there are many 
good eases of credit risks that are not 
being handled by banks. The benefit 
the bank can get from encouraging 
and helping merchants to pay for 
goods within the discount period is 
represented by interest the bank can 







































just as well have on money loaned to 
merchants to pay their bills within 
the discount period. 

This discount amounts to from 2 to 
8% and, in some lines, may be had 
any time within 60 or 70 days of 
billing. If the bank lends the mer- 
chant money to pay for his goods 
and get the discount, the bank, of 
course, gets the interest on the loan. 
Naturally, no such loans should be 
made unless the credit risk is per- 
fectly good. The banker must know 
that the merchant will have an in- 
come sufficient to pay his loan 
promptly within sixty or ninety 
days. When he knows that, he is not 
only benefiting the bank, but he is 
benefiting the merchant by enabling 
the merchant to make a reasonable 
profit, for the interest he pays the 
bank is far less than the interest he 
pays the manufacturer or whole- 
saler, if he does not take the discount. 

The difference in discounts occurs 
on different classes of goods. One 


facturers and wholesalers. 


4 If a business must be liquid- 
ated to prevent a loss to the bank, 
the merchandise creditors will 
help to insure prompt and fair 
liquidation and distribution of 
the proceeds. 


5 There are many good com- 


mercial loans needed right now. 


by merchants who can qualify as 
good risks, and bank officials can 
find them by making a few in- 
vestigations. 























elass yields a 2% discount which is 
sufficiently liberal to amount to the 
difference between profit and loss in 
some stores, in the course of the year. 
Some other lines take a 4% discount, 
some 6% and some as high as 8%. 

Really the most important lesson 
for any banker to learn in this situ- 
ation is that wholesalers and manu- 
facturers have at their finger-tips 
information needed by local mer- 
chants. This is information that 
should be in the hands of bankers. 
For example: 

A certain wholesale credit man 
was visited one day by a banker 
who stated that he had loaned con- 
siderable money to a certain mer- 
chant, whom he had learned, was 
buying from this wholesaler. 

**T am afraid,’’ said the banker, 
‘‘that this merchant is not making 
the proper headway. He does not 
pay substantial amounts on his notes. 
What do you know about him and 
what can we do to help him earn 
more ?’’ 

The wholesaler had plenty of in- 
formation about the merchant. He 
told the banker that he had complete 
confidence in him but stated that 
certain improvements should be 
made. 

‘*For example,’’ said the credit 
man, ‘‘his overhead is large. He 
should have his rent reduced some 
way or another.’’ 

“*T’ll see to that,’’ said the banker, 
‘*T know the owner of the building.’’ 

‘*He ought to spend more for ad- 
vertising,’’ said the credit man. 

‘*Why do you say that?’’ asked 
the banker. ‘‘That means more ex- 
pense.”’ 

‘*T say that,’’ said the credit man, 
‘*because we have studied thousands 
of cases and find that this particular 
line of business thrives best when a 
certain per cent of sales is spent for 
advertising. This man is spending 
only half that amount. He ought to 
double his advertising. We shall be 
glad to help him. We shall be glad 
to show him how to advertise effec- 
tively.’’ 

**T’ll tell him to come in here and 
let you help him,’’ said the banker. 

Between them, the banker and the 
credit man worked out improve- 
ments for this merchant which en- 
abled him to pay his obligations to 
both and make more money for him- 
self. It is hardly to be expected that 
local bankers can spend as much 
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time in investigating all lines of 
business as thoroughly as men in the 
business can, but there is every dis- 
position on the part of wholesalers 
and manufacturers to give bankers 
the benefit of their experience and 
ability in order to work out together 
the continued suecess of any mer- 
chant. 

There are good commercial loans 
to be had in this line. No doubt some 
of them are in your town. It will 
take a little effort to find them, but 
it will be well worth the effort. 





The Foreign Bond Situation 
(Continued from page 615) 


possibly rest. It is sincerely to be 
hoped for the sake of holders of de- 
faulted foreign bonds that not only 
the greatest care will be used in 
selecting the directorate of the cor- 
poration, but that merit and experi- 
ence will be the deciding factors 
rather than the desire for political 
reward. The longer delay exists in 
either calling the Corporation into 
existence or definitely disavowing it 
as an instrument of governmental 
action, the more serious the stale- 
mate with regard to foreign securi- 
ties will become. 


Experienced Counsel Is Rare 


Due principally to the multitude 
of changes that have taken place in 
the staffs of investment banking 
houses, and in the manner of con- 
ducting the business, holders of 
foreign bonds have found it difficult 
to obtain experienced advice and 
counsel as to their holdings. Presen- 
tation of the statistical picture with 
respect to a foreign bond, regardless 
of its completeness, may in many 
instances afford no clue as to whether 
the bonds should be held or sold. 
It rather necessitates an intimate 
familiarity with the borrowing 
country and the affairs of the partic- 
ular borrower within that country, 
coupled with an estimate of many 
complex factors. Furthermore, with 
rapidly changing conditions 
throughout the world, an opinion 
rendered on a given date might prove 
to have been valid for only a short 
time after which—due to the occur- 
rence of a new series of events—it 
might have to be completely revised. 
To be effective, investment counsel 
in the field of foreign securities must 
not only be continuously applied, 





but must be capable of being trans. 
lated into action at a moment’s 
notice. 

The 
ments 


possible salvage of invest- 
in foreign bonds, of course, 
varies widely. In many instances 
prices are out of line with values, 
due largely to ‘‘repatriation’’ or 
special repurchases by foreigners. No 
doubt, in the case of many bonds, 
advantage can be taken of oppor- 
tunities to sell foreign purchasers 
who have particular reasons for buy- 
ing at a particular time. In other 
cases, selling out securities at say, 
50, for which the holder originally 
paid par, will result in merely being 
‘‘whipsawed,’’ and the domestic 
bonds in which the proceeds are 
likely to be invested may be of con- 
siderably inferior quality to those 
sold. 

We have aimed in a brief sum- 
mary to characterize the foreign 
bond situation as we see it today. 
In a word, the solution seems to be 
along the lines of proper organiza- 
tion for the eventual negotiation of 
settlements and for the creation of 
an agency, which, possessed of de- 
tailed up-to-the-minute information 
and the ability and power to trans- 
late its decisions into immediate 
action, may administer the foreign 
bond holdings of American investors. 


Holdup Protection 
By L. M. JETER 

Daylight holdups seem to increase 
year by year and the trend seems to 
be for the holdup man to pick the 
smaller bank in the small town to 
work his unusual profession. The 
small banker also has his advantages 
in this respect since he knows every 
one in his community and when a 
stranger comes into his bank, he is 
quick to discover the fact. Where 
there are only two men to do the 
work in a small bank, there should 
be an arrangement something like 
this: Have a gun and also a heavy 
iron rod hidden in the vault very 
near the door. When one or more 
strangers come into the bank, let the 
bank man nearest the vault quietly 
walk inside, standing there, until he 
is satisfied that the stranger has come 
totransact regular bank business. If 
this stranger should happen to be a 
holdup man, he is decidedly at a 
disadvantage if one of the employees 
is hidden in the vault with a gun 
and iron rod. 
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Pita Ves 
In Up 
TR A N spy 40% 





OSts 


IGURE out what your bank 

would save by bookkeeping 
economies of 3314% in labor, 
40% in machines, 50% in sta- 
tionery—a 40% reduction in 
transit operating cost—savings 
up to 90% in filing space. 

Can such economies be neg- 
lected ...when you realize 
that no capital investment is 
required? 

Certainly you’ll want to 
know how they are obtainable. 
This new Recordak Portfolio 
gives you the whole story in 
detail...including the valuable 
fraud protection and customer 
good-will features which Rec- 
ordak offers in addition. 

Six separate sections in a 
convenient file folder give you 
complete details of modern 
Recordak systems from the 


Write for this new portfolio about 
a method of cutting costs 30% 










RECORDAK 






Assures Depositors 


point of view of individual de- 
partments. A special section 
describes the recently per- 
fected Recordak Plan for com- 
munity banks. Details of the 
most efficient routines are pre- 
sented. Recordak experiences 
are described. 

The way to substantial econ- 
omies in bookkeeping, transit, 
filing, floor space, storage, and 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 3 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send new Recordak Portfolio to 


; ‘ Name. 
mail and messenger costs is 
clearly shown. One section Bank 
deals with fraud. Another with ‘Siice 
customer relations. 

Inshort, there is information City 


vital to every progressive bank 
executive today. We want you 
to have it at your desk. We 
suggest that you send at once 
for the new Recordak Port- 
folio. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


ECORDAK 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
619 








This Equipment Will Frustrate 
“Mole Bandits” 


Placing the largest order of its 
kind ever recorded in the United 
States, the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles has contracted 
for the installation of an improved 
electric burglar-alarm system in the 
vaults of all of its 122 offices and 
branches situated throughout South- 
ern California. 

Commenting on this action, G. M. 
Wallace, vice president, said: ‘‘The 
spectacular attempts of tunnel ban- 


dits have focused attention upon this 
form of robbery, and plans to frus- 
trate these operations are being 
made. While no safe deposit box of 
any of our customers has ever been 
entered by a burglar, we are on the 
warpath against bank bandits of all 
kinds and the equipment we are in- 
stalling is a part of our campaign.”’ 

The Bank, which ranks as tenth 
largest in the nation, is installing 
two equally effective kinds of protec- 
tive systems adapted to the locality 
served. In 55 of its Los Angeles 


a 


STII | 


An Investment In Prestige 


Of all the factors that characterize the 
prestige of Banking and Investment 
companies, good stationery costs the least. 


You're Correct and You're Thrifty, 
When you use Correct Bond 


Tue Aetna Paper Company - 


iii 


Dayton, Oxn1o 


QBand_ 


Qhe, LETTERHEAD PAPER 





Well qualified .... 


with every facility for handling the 


business of out-of-town banks or 


bankers. Your account is invited. 


Crry Nationat Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 South LaSalle Street 
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branches, the institution is installing 
the automatic electric alarms of the 
American District Telegraph Co. 
Microphones and transmitting de- 
vices installed in the bank vaults are 
connected with a central station in 
Los Angeles where operators are con- 
stantly on duty. These are designed 
to transform the sound vibrations 
caused by hammering, drilling, burn- 
ing or other methods of attack, into 
an electrically recorded warning at 
the station. Operators at the central 
point also may listen at any time to 
any unusua! noises in the vaults. 

A second type of alarm, supplied 
by the O. B. McClintock Co., is being 
installed in the large bank’s outly- 
ing branches from Fresno on the 
north to Imperial Valley on the 
South. These devices are of the 
‘local unit’’ type. These systems, 
which detect disturbances within or 
around vaults on practically the 
same principle as the other systems, 
eause a loud gong to sound outside 
of the bank buildings. 

During the past two years, branch 
banks in many sections have been 
harrassed by gangs of ingenious rob- 
bers called ‘‘mole bandits.’’ They 
have made several attempts to loot 
vaults and, in a few cases, have suc- 
ceeded. Their method is to penetrate 
a vault through either its roof or 
floor, working quietly and unnoticed 
for several days, and finally finish- 
ing the job over a week-end or dur- 
ing a series of holidays. 

In the most spectacular robbery 
of this kind, a branch bank was 
robbed of more than $19,000 in De- 
eember, 1931. Working like skilled 
engineers, the bandits entered a 
storm drain near the bank, and drove 
a tunnel through the walls of the 
drain and underneath the building 
to a point directly under the vault. 
Here they dug out a ‘‘workroom’’ 
large enough to facilitate their drill- 
ing operations. They pierced the 
floor and escaped after looting cash 
chests within the vault. 

A similar job had been perpe- 
trated a few weeks before in Gallup, 
New Mexico. Several other attempts 
were made in Los Angeles, some of 
the tunnel variety and others en- 
deavoring to enter vaults through 
the ceiling by working under the 
roof of the building. One of the 
‘‘mole’’ attempts was frustrated 
when a watchman heard a mysterious 
tapping noise and reported the mat- 


ling ter to the police. The bandits es- 

the eaped by running through the storm 

Co. drain to a secluded spot several . 

de- blocks away, but a cleaner’s mark in 

are a coat left behind resulted later in 
| in their capture and conviction. 

on- Other attempted jobs have been 

ned discovered after they were aband- 


ons oned. In one tunnel, a would-be-rob- 
irn- ber was found electrocuted by his ‘ 
nto own electric drill, which was wired 
- at from a nearby house under which he 
tral had started the shaft. 
> to Alarm systems, such as are now 
| being installed by Security-First 
lied National Bank, would have warned 
ing police in the vicinity of the bank 
tly- vaults. 
the 
the Auditing A Small Bank 
the The small town bank, which is 
ms, usually operated by one loan officer ° ° ° ° e 
| OF and about three employees who keep —this California-wide SEVVICR 
the all records and books of account, in- 
ms, eluding the cashier, need not be at a 
ide disadvantage as relates to shortages Bank of America routing is swift 
through lack of an audit department 

neh such as their larger correspondent because it is direct—to 243 Cali- 
een city banks have. Virtually the same 
‘ob- benefits can be derived by the presi- fornia communities in which the 
hey dent or officer in charge by this ‘ ; 
oot method. 410 branches of this statewide 
ue- In between the regular calls of the 
ate state or national bank examiners, the bank: are located. 

or president should himself prove con- : 
ced trol balances at various dates chosen Correspondents enjoy an appre- 
ish- at random. He may find times when J , . A 
ur- his desk is too crowded with work to ciable reduction in float which on 

permit him to make the check. But, : 

ery in that event, he may delegate some total volume makes this truly re- 
was other employee for such a task. : d ib] : 
De- For example, let the ledger clerk Sponsive and responsible service 
led balance the cashiers checks, certifi- : 

a eates of deposit or collection account very much worthwhile from a 
PM and have the cashier pull a balance dollars-and-cents standpoint. 
the on his ledgers. Vary the men for 
ing the jobs. This system of internal 
ult. check will make the force more ver- 


m satile. Each will vie with the other 
ill- in an effort to keep his own accounts BAN K of AM F 2 | CA 
the 


Al and will strive to find errors in NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


ash the other employees’ accounts. 
Another idea which does not seem CALIFORNIA 

pe- to be generally known is this: 
up, One learns more of accounting Head Offices in San Francisco 

pts principles and business practices and Los Angeles—the two 

of auditing another bookkeeper’s ac- Federal Reserve cities 

en- counts than by making original en- 
igh tries himself. Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
the So far, I have suggested no addi- Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
the tional expense. But I do recommend of America, 4 California State Bank, are 
ted a detailed audit once a year by cap- identical in ownership and management 
ous able certified accountant.—James 
at- Jinkins, Crenshaw, Miss. LL RAE A AS ARTA RED 
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IN America’s 
INDUSTRIAL 





CENTER 


WHEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


° Member Federal Reserve System ° 





14 Questions On Insurance 
(Continued from page 607) 
intricacies of leasehold insurance, 
use and occupancy, profits and com- 
missions, compensation insurance, 
fidelity and surety bonds, liability 
insurance, transit coverages, report- 
ing covers, explosion insurance, and 

so on. 

Ask your borrowers’ insurance 
agents how they would insure bet- 
terments and improvements. Should 
the lessor insure them or the lessee? 
Should they be insured jointly? 
How should the policy be written to 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





take care of their diminishing 


values? 


If your borrower insured his 
building against loss by windstorm 
and used the 50% co-insurance 
clause, or the 60%, 70%, 80% or 
90% co-insurance clause (any one of 
which is permissible) would he col- 
lect in full for all window or glass 
losses ? 

In use and occupancy or business 
interruption insurance (available 
against interruption to your earn- 
ings by fire, explosion, windstorm, 
earthquake, and other hazards), 





which is the better form, the per 
diem, the fluctuating form or the 
co-insurance form? 


Why did a warehouseman go into 
bankruptey, even though he had 
plenty of fire insurance? Because 
an oil burner produced a smudge 
during the night and destroyed the 
value of the contents of the ware- 
house. 


These are not trick questions, but 
insurance interrogations any quali- 
fied insurance agent should be able 
to answer. They are vital when it 
comes to losses. One man cannot mas- 
ter a complete knowledge of the 
entire insurance business, but stu- 
dents of insurance are available who 
have become experts and who, in ad- 
dition, have the service and contacts 
of ‘‘home office’’ insurance special- 
ists for any particularly fine points 
which arise. 

The reputable insurance com- 
panies do not take advantage of the 
technicalities and cover up mistakes 
of their agents in their liberal atti- 
tude. However, if an airplane 
erashes into your property, the fallen 
building clause in the fire policy will 
apply, but this voids the fire insur- 
ance. If the building burns as a 
result of this accident, you cannot 
expect anyone to step forth and be 
sufficiently charitable to pay the loss. 
Insurance, to be of value and service 
to your borrower, and to you as a 
creditor, must be written correctly. 


Furthermore, it should not be the 
responsibility of your borrower to 
take the initiative of ferreting out 
the advantages of wired glass win- 
dows or of automatic iron shutters. 
It is the duty of the person handling 
the insurance of your borrower to 
advance these suggestions. 


There is considerable engineering 
service available through the insur- 
ance companies which will safeguard 
property and lives. This service does 
not cost anything. As a matter of 
fact, it usually reduces the insurance 
eost through reducing removable 
hazards. If the floors of a building 
are scuppered so as to drain off water 
and thereby prevent water leakage 
losses on susceptible stock, there is a 
eredit in the fire insurance rate and 
in the water damage rate. 


One of the most effective means 
of stopping exposure fires is through 
a parapeted roof. 


Sometimes the mere addition of a 
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few fire extinguishers affects the 
rate. 

A large hotel paying thousands of 
dollars in premiums had its large 
baking oven moved two feet and 
saved over $400 in premiums. Most 
property owners get into the subject 
of automatic sprinklers at some time 
or another but, due to the neglect of 
insurance agents and brokers, many 
a policy holder has been neglected in 
the way of small but effective sug- 
gestions which would save money, 
property, and credit standing. 

Are you aware that there is a 
laboratory maintained by the fire 
insurance companies where every 
manufactured article can be tested 
and rebuilt, if approved for its re- 
sistance to fire, burglaries and acci- 
dent? In this laboratory, safes are 
heated to a cherry red and then 
dropped 20 feet and allowed to cool 
off. Then the contents are inspected. 
Building material of every kind is 
tested as to strains and stresses. 
Electric cords are twisted and pulled. 
Oil burner experiments are con- 
ducted. Every device is ‘‘given the 
works’’ from electric corn poppers 
to bullet-proof glass. To have equip- 
ment approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, means lower burglary 
insurance rates, lower fire insurance 
rates, and so on. 

Are you aware that there is avail- 
able an automatic fire detection sys- 
tem which can be entirely concealed 
in a house and which is fool proof, 
and which has instantly detected 
fires in hospitals and dwellings ef- 
fecting tremendous savings in prop- 
erty and lives? 

Do you know that the mutual in- 
surance companies recently excluded 
pressure containers of any kind in 
the explosion clause attached to their 
fire insurance policy which they 
formerly assumed? This means that 
a steam boiler insurance contract is 
necessary to cover this hazard. It 
took a $75,000 loss for one property 
owner to discover this. 

Poor accident and fire loss ratios, 
through the natural flow of informa- 
tion, find their way into the credit 
history of firms and individuals. If 
your borrower is careless with his 
property and his employees, he is 
likely to manifest that carelessness in 
other ways. 

A newspaper concern with a large 
line of bank credit suffered a tre- 
mendously high accident ratio in the 


A Quarter Million 
Security Holders 
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BReecisterep holders of Associated securities totalled 
253,634 on July 1, 1933. This is a gain of 16,519 since 


January 1, 1932. 


Holders overseas, excluding United States Possessions, 
are 10,268, found in 31 countries and their dependencies. 


118,116 Customer Security Holders 


Investors who are also customers using services supplied 
by Associated operating companies number 118,116. This 
is a gain of 13,081 over the total reported January 1, 1932. 

Investors falling within the class of trust institutions, in- 
cluding banks, trust companies, insurance companies, in- 
vestment funds, and churches, totalled 9,229 on July 1, a 
gain of 1,997 during the previous eighteen months. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK 





press room. Finally it was unable 
to buy insurance to protect itself 
against loss from these accidents. 
So many commercial reports and 
written investigations were made 
that the company, through its indif- 
ference, created a situation which 
reflected on its reputation. 


T served with General Washington 
in the Legislature of Virginia, be- 
fore the Revolution and, during it, 
with Doctor Franklin in Congress. 
I never heard either of them speak 
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ten minutes at a time, nor to any 
but the main point, which was to 
decide the question. They laid their 
shoulders to the great points, know- 
ing that the little ones would follow 
of themselves. If the present Con- 
gress errs in too much talking, how 
ean it be otherwise, in a body to 
which the people send 150 lawyers, - 
whose trade it is to question every- 
thing, yield nothing, and talk by 
the hour? That 150 lawyers should 
do business together ought not to be 
expected.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue at 44th St. 


London Paris Brussels 


Madison Avenue at 60th St. 


Liverpool Havre Antwerp 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers............ $ 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ...... 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ............ 


Other Securities... .. 


Loans and Bills Purchased.................... 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ..... 


188,929,109.20 
435,239 ,835.23 
76,692,283.22 
7,800,000.00 
24,587,525.77 
539,174,100.08 
2,403,520.17 
7,972,507.99 
94,064,946.82 
14,133,359.38 
8,409,195.83 


$ 1,399,406,383.69 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


$ 90,000,000.00 


170,000,000.00 
7,963,616.16 


$ 267,963,616.16 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ............ 


Acceptances 


6,183,130.69 
94,064,946.82 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 
Deposits 
Outstanding Checks 


A New Savings 
Development System 


Tried out with success on the 
Pacific Coast, the savings develop- 
ment system known as Re-Cord-O 
is now being made available to the 
entire country. The system consists 
of four units. The basis is a new 
recording coin safe that is so attrac- 
tive that it appeals to the dignified 
business man, the house wife, and 
the child. 


The safe is available in all the 
modern colors and styles that have 
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$1,007 638,346.77 
23,373,957.25 


1,031,012,304.02 
$ 1,399,406,383.69 


been developed in the art of metal 
working. Even the top on which the 
three dials recording the amount of 
money in the safe are located is 
artistic. 

There are three coin slots, one for 
nickels, one for dimes, and one for 
quarters. Each has its own record- 
ing dial, so that the owner at any 
time can quickly see the amount of 
money in the safe. 

The second unit in the system 
consists of color folders advertising 
the safe to customers. 

The third unit is a series of ready- 


made window displays designed to 
fit windows of all sizes. 

The fourth unit is a receipt which 
serves as a contract with the saver 
in which he agrees that his first 
dollar of deposit shall not be credi- 
ed to him but merely accepted as 
deposit of good faith for the safe, 
the bank agreeing to refund the 
dollar, if the customer returns the 
safe at any time in good condition. 
This fourth unit will eliminate those 
$1 balances which nearly every bank 
has to keep record of for an in- 
definite length of time. Production 
plans have been perfected and the 
four units are immediately avail- 
able for distribution by the L. E. 
Johnson Co. 


A Government Helps 
Business 
(Continued from page 595) 


and so on reduced, fresh guarantees 
or grants for new enterprises were § 
strangled at birth, and various out- 
growths of the administrative ma- 
chine cut off altogether. The coun- 
try went off the gold standard, which 
had not been a policy of the new ad- 
ministration but which they adapted 
to conditions on the basis of stabilis- 
ing retail prices in sterling in this 
country. It was, therefore, possible 
to reduce the bank rate from 6% to 
2%. Open market money was worth 
less than it had ever been, even in 
the eighteen-nineties. The deposits 
in the banks increased largely and it 
was found possible by refunding op- 
erations to save approximately £50,- 
000,000 a year in interest charges. 
What conclusions can we draw? 
The policy of national development 
tried out for 10 years by various ad- 
ministrations did not prevent an in- 
inerease in balance of unemployment 
during that period and certainly did 
cause a financial crisis in London. 
On the other hand, out of that 
financial crisis good has come 
and although ‘‘orthodox’’ finance 
has coincided with an improvement 
in business and employment; no one 
ean say for certain whether it has 
caused these good things nor indeed 
has this reversal of policy been in 
operation long enough to enable us 
to judge its merits for the future. 
All the observer can say is that there 
can never have been 20 years in 
which it has been more interesting 
to be in business than these last. 
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Fidelity Bonds Protect If— 


(Continued from page 601) 
within 10 days after such discov- 
ery.” 

The bond expired on October 8, 
1925. The bank became suspicious 
of the cashier, and started an inves- 
tigation of his accounts February 
10, 1926. This investigation was not 
eompleted until August 18, 1926, at 
which time the bank served notice 
on the surety of the fact that the 
eashier was a defaulter. The surety 
denied liability on the ground that 
the loss was not discovered within 
six months after the termination of 
the bond. 

The bank sought to overcome this 
by showing that on February 10, 
1926, which was within the bond, it 
had given notice to the surety of 
default on the part of another em- 
ployee, and of the fact that it was 
at that time investigating the cash- 
ier; and that if the investigation 
showed a default on the part of the 
eashier, it would look to the surety 
for reimbursement. The surety made 
no reply to this, and the bank con- 
tended this constituted a waiver of 
a strict compliance with the provi- 
sion for notice of default within six 
months after the termination of the 
bond. In denying this contention, 
and in affirming a judgment in favor 
of the surety, the court reasoned : 

**The allegations fall far short of 
pleading facts to support a waiver, 
for a waiver is the intentional relin- 
quishment of a known right. *** 
Under the facts of this case the mere 
silence on the part of the (surety) 
is not a waiver. *** It was the duty 
of the (bank) to make the discovery 
as to (the cashier). *** When was it 
(the default) discovered? Answer: 
August 18, 1926, more than six 
months after October 8, 1925. *** 
The judgment is affirmed.’’ (178 
N. E. 868) 


In spite of the many indications 
of additional Federal control, our 
correspondent system is in no danger 
of elimination. 


If we give more attention to de- 
positors, we will have fewer worries 
with stockholders. 


Banks which have advertised for 
loans have had no serious difficulty 
with applications of those not en- 
titled to loans. 


St. Louis 


A good place 
to have an 
Account » » 


We Improved Customer 


Service 
(Continued from page 605) 

The official desks, chairs and all 
public space equipment are of wal- 
nut of a special design. 

Burroughs bookkeeping machines 
are used for commercial and savings 
ledgers. 

Elliott Fisher bookkeeping ma- 
chines are used in the trust depart- 
ment. 

Burroughs calculating machines 
are used in the analysis and auditing 
departments. 
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Mercantile- 


Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co. 


A good place 
to have a St. 
Louis Account 


Locust —Eighth—St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS 


‘*Safe-Files’’ are used for check 
files. 

All other filing equipment is metal. 

The metal mail sorting rack is of 
a design for our own use. 

Steel shelves are used for the file 
and supply rooms. 


Try to impress your employees 
with the seriousness of the work they 
are doing. 


The Federal Reserve System has 
never been used for the clearing of 
checks as much as it might. 
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How One Bank Gets All Loans 


(Continued from page 593) 
paper as it desires and when liquid- 
ity becomes necessary, the loans are 
passed on to the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank in Omaha, where 
we get excellent service. 

A recent statement of our cor- 
poration shows loans totaling $56,- 
501.23. In addition to that, the cor- 
poration owned bonds amounting to 
$8,760. We had a eash eredit with 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of $999.59. We had accounts 
receivable of $499.67, and eash on 
deposit with our bank of $446.70. 

Our capital stock is $10,000, un- 
divided profits $1,434.94, accounts 
payable $328.89. Amount redis- 
counted with the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 
$47,043.61. Amount rediscounted 
with the Deuel County National 
Bank, Clear Lake, So. Dak. $8,399.- 
75. In addition to giving these fig- 
ures, our published statement carries 
this explanation: 

‘‘The following statement shows 
the character of business of the 
above-named affiliate and discloses 
fully its relations with the above- 
named bank. Its character and pur- 
pose of business is to make funds 
available for loans on livestock where 
demand exceeds amount available 
through deposit volume in territory 
served. The Deuel County National 
Bank, in periods of surplus and ex- 
cess funds, invests in loans made by 
the Credit Corporation and under 
its guarantee, when the bank wishes 





DEL 
eo 


the funds, it sends the loans so taken 
to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, Omaha, where they are con- 
vertible into cash. The majority of 
directors of this Corporation are 
also directors of the Deuel County 
National Bank, in view of which fact 
it is termed an affiliate under section 
2 (b) of Banking Act of 1933.”’ 

In this way, we keep our local com- 
munity clearly informed as to the 
operation of our bank and this Cred- 
it Corporation. Our farmers seem to 
understand and appreciate what we 
are doing for them as well as what 
we are doing for the safety of the 
bank. We certainly can highly ree- 
ommend the policy of maintaining 
an Agricultural Credit Corp. as an 
affiliate of a country bank. 


Apartment Investment Was 
Protected By Modernization 


(Continued from page 604) 


This reasoning should be carefully 
considered; the possible difference 
in redecorating costs may be found 
trivial in contrast to the gloominess 
of the halls. Inadequate lighting is 
another common fault. It can easily 
be corrected, and the savings made 
by too small bulbs are of doubtful 
benefit. 

In the apartments, the principal 
new equipment will, of course, be 
that required for the bathrooms and 
kitchens. The absolute necessity of 
attractive, easily maintained plumb- 
ing fixtures is self-evident. These 
two rooms are, perhaps more than 








BANK CHECKS 


LITHOGRAPHED OR PRINTED BY 


THE DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ST. PAUL 


anything else in the apartment, 
likely to influence the prospective 
woman tenant for or against an 
apartment. While the quality of the 
fixtures in the bathroom and kitchen 
must obviously depend upon the 
rental rate of the apartment, much 
ean be accomplished by good plan- 
ning and the proper selection of 
fixtures. In the kitchens, if income 
permits, electric or gas refrigerators, 
attractive modern gas ranges, ample 
kitchen cabinet space, and electric 
ventilating fans are decided renting 
assets. What can be done in kitchens 
is limited only by the potential in- 
come of the apartments; the avail- 
able equipment ranges from com- 
plete, ultra-luxurious, all-electric 
kitchens down to any price class 
that may be necessary. 

In the living rooms, dining rooms 
and bedrooms, the changes that will 
be required are all more or less 
obvious. The principal requirement 
here is that the color schemes, 
whether for wallpaper or painted 
walls, be expertly selected to be 
pleasing and distinctive, without 
extremes that exceed good taste or, 
for that matter, the conventional 
taste to be expected in the class of 
prospective tenants available to the 
particular building. 

All in all, the whole question of 
profitable modernization of apart- 
ments resolves itself into the one big 
problem of attracting new tenants 
and holding old ones. The changes 
that must be made, and those that 
should be made, if possible, are not 
difficult to determine when once the 
apartments and the premises in gen- 
eral have been inspected thoroughly 
and impartially. What to do, and 
when and how to do it, however, 
are decisions that must, for the last- 
ing protection of the property’s 
value, be worked out jointly by the 
property manager, the property 
owner and the banker, as mortgagee, 
trustee or bondholder, each contrib- 
uting his best judgment to the 
formulation of sound plans. 


One purpose of bank cost account- 
ing is to get comparative figures for 
internal bank use to serve as a basis 
for testing bank operating efficiency. 
Frequent comparison of detailed cost 
figures leads to constructive think- 
ing and planning and they represent 
vital information necessary for 
operational control—B. E. Young. 
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Customer Information 


All In One Place 


(Continued from page 590) 
shows up through the hole when the 
signature card is not in place. 

To the right of this hole are spaces 
and vertical identifying lines which 
list the different accounts and other 
information. These are ‘‘ Checking,’’ 
‘Special Interest,’’ ‘‘Club,’’ ‘‘Safe 
Deposit,’’ ‘‘Discount,’’ ‘‘Invest- 
ments,’’ ‘‘Safe -Keeping,’’ ‘‘Stock 
Holder,’’ ‘‘Trust Dept.,’’ and ‘‘Sub 
Balance.’’ Check marks jn the tiny 
squares at the edge of the card 
opposite these lines tell at a glance 
a complete story of the customer’s 
eontacts with the bank. Above the 
eustomer’s name on this edge is his 
address. 

The main portion of the informa- 
tion ecard, which is normally covered 
by the signature card, contains 
spaces for the following informa- 
tion: ‘‘Known To,’’ ‘‘ Introduced 
By,’’ ‘‘Business,’’ ‘‘ Affiliations,”’ 
“Son or Daughter of,’’ ‘‘ Father or 
Mother of,’’ ‘‘ Husband or Wife of,’ 
**Accounts of members of Family.’’ 
There is plenty of space for any 
other notes which may be necessary. 

Three types of signature cards are 
used : for joint accounts, for individ- 
ual or firm, and for corporations. 
Except for the differences in spaces 
for signatures, other spaces are prac- 
tically the same. That is, they are 
for the home address, business ad- 
dress, occupation or business, refer- 
ences and with whom the former 
bank account was placed. There is 
ample space for changes of address. 


At the head of the joint account 
signature card are these words: 
“Erie County Trust Co., East 
Aurora, N. Y., is hereby authorized 
to recognize either of the signatures 
below in the payment of funds or 
the transaction of any other busi- 
ness. Either one or both or survivor 
to sign checks. The signature of 
either one to be sufficient for with- 
drawal of all, or any part of the 
funds standing to the credit of the 
above account.’’ 

The individual card bears these 
words: ‘‘Erie County Trust Co., 
East Aurora, N. Y., is hereby author- 
ized to recognize only the signature 
below in payment of funds or the 
transaction of any other business for 
my account.’’ 

Both signature cards also bear 


* 


‘The logical channel 


through which to 


handle your New 


England business. 


* 


“RIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 


1933 


e England’s Oldest and Largest 


Cfinancial Institution * 





these lines: ‘‘ Right is reserved, and 
the bank is authorized to forward 
items for collection or payment 
direct to the drawee or payor bank, 
or through any other bank at its dis- 
cretion and to receive payment in 
drafts drawn by the drawee or other 
banks, and, except for negligence, 
this bank shall not be liable for dis- 
honor of the drafts so received in 
payment, nor for losses thereon.”’ 
In addition to this visible file, Erie 
County Trust Co., has another in a 
cabinet holding six panels which 
contain the file on collateral held on 
loans. These cards are five by eight 
inches in size and are also filed 
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alphabetically by name of the person 
who has left collateral for a loan. 
At the extreme right is a space for 
the current amount of the loan. This 
is on the visible edge and is written 
lightly with pencil so that it ean be 
erased and new figures inserted as 
payments are made on the loan. 

The main body of this collateral 
eard contains lines for 13 entries and 
columns for ‘‘Date Received,”’ 
‘‘Number of Shares or Bonds,” 
‘*Par Value,’’ ‘‘Name of Security,”’ 
‘“Numbers,’’ ‘‘Market Value,’’ and 
space for the signature of the cus- 
tomer in receipt and the date of re- 
ceipt. 
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Improved Income For 
Dealers 
(Continued from page 589) 

which can be built up during times 
of slack sales. We have prided our- 
selves for several years on our thor- 
oughly equipped service department. 
But until we were forced to give it 
more attention, we contented our- 
selves with rendering what service 
our customers asked for. 

‘*When it became necessary to in- 
crease our income, we began to real- 
ize that a great deal of service could 
be sold by selling the customer on 
the need for the service before he 
realized that some work must be 
done. 


**Consequently, we knew that we 
must work out some records that 
would enable us to scientifically 
check the need for service without 
bothering the customer until we were 
in a position to tell him exactly what 
his car should have done to it. 

‘We started a system of records 
made up originally from the service 
invoices and sales records. Each cus- 
tomer has a record that shows us at 
once when his latest car was pur- 


chased and all about the purchase, 
when it was last serviced and what 
was done, and what all of the charges 
have been. We then worked out a 
schedule of various work that ought 
to be done to a new ear at certain 
periods after its purchase, or after 
certain service work had been per- 
formed. 

‘‘These records are the basis for 
the work of our service salesmen. 
You can readily see that when the 
shop manager anticipates a lull in 
his work, he can notify the service 
salesmen and it is quite easy, by go- 
ing through the files, to ‘drum up’ 
enough business to keep the men 
busy. 

‘‘Our shop is rather a large one 
and the work is divided among sev- 
eral experts. If the body depart- 
ment seems to be approaching a 
period of idleness, the service sales- 
man is asked to see if any of our 
customers need body work. In the 
same way, if the motor department 
is nearly caught up with its jobs, the 
files are gone over to discover which 
customers need to have their valves 
ground, or their motors worked on, 
and, as a rule, we can get enough 





Our Two-Fold Service will 
Increase Your Net Profits 





Cameron & Company operate two 


complete Divisions. 


Each is designed to be 


of distinct service for increasing the net 
profits of banks. 


Our Investment Control Division has 
developed a method which enables private 
and institutional investors to manage their 
security holdings, themselves—-in the light of 
all pertinent information—with the minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. 


Our Bank Operations Division has 


Now ° ° ° ° ° ° 


We have considerable 
data and figures pertaining 
to analysis of costs and 
measured service charges, et 
cetera. Write or wire us 
today and we will have a 
qualified representative dis- 
cuss the subject with you. 


al CHICAGO 
120 So. La Salle St. 
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developed a Departmental Budgetary Control 
as an aid to bank executives, which assures 
the meeting of changing conditions as they 
develop. 


CAMERON and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
420 Lexington Ave. 


work into the shop to keep things 
going smoothly.’’ 

I called back on the banker, after 
visiting the shop, and asked him if 
he knew about this system. 

‘*Yes, indeed I know about it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The dealer worked it out 
with me. It was the dealer’s orig- 
inal idea, but in working it out to- 
gether, I was able to make a number 
of suggestions regarding routine 
that had not occurred to him. I em- 
phasized to him the danger of idle 
time and he saw the point quickly. 
I really don’t believe there is ever a 
time when anyone is sitting around 
waiting for something to do in that 
shop. As long as the shop is busy, if 
the prices are right, and the business 
is kept in balance, there is no need 
for losses. The service department 
is an extremely important end of the 
automobile business. If it falls 
down, if its men are idle, if it does 
not.make a profit, there is not much 
chance of the dealer succeeding. 


‘‘There is another important ad- 
vantage in this service follow-up 
system. It keeps customers well 
satisfied. It usually prevents them 
from buying their new cars some- 
where else and it provides good used 
ears for this dealer to sell when he 
takes them as trade-ins on new ones. 

‘*You can readily see that a used 
ear which has been kept in good con- 
dition during all of its use is one in 
which the dealer can have the ut- 
most confidence. Usually, there is 
less work to be done on a ear after it 
is traded in, but even more impor- 
tant than that, the used ear can be 
guaranteed and so the used ear part 
of the business benefits greatly. 

‘**T like to work with automobile 
dealers when they are the kind of 
men who can keep the whole busi- 
ness in balance. A dealer who is a 
good salesman but who is not a good 
manager is not the safest credit risk. 
A dealer who is a good manager but 
not a good salesman, is much safer. 

**T do not mean to say that a good 
salesman cannot also be a good man- 
ager. But the management comes 
first. The dealer who has a good ac- 
counting system, as many do these 
days, who realizes that there are sev- 
eral important parts to his business, 
each one of which must be success- 
ful and who spends most of his time 
supervising every detail in every de- 
partment is likely to be one of the 
best customers a bank can have.”’ 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS » 


H. N. Stroneck In Federal Deposit 


Insurance Work 


[RECTOR E. G. Bennett, of the Fed- 
D eral Deposit Insurance, Corporation 
has announced the employment of H. N. 
Stronck, president of the Consolidated Na- 
tional Bank, Tucson, Arizona, to be his first 
assistant. Mr. Stronck has assumed his 
duties, which it is understood, are the de- 
tailed management of the Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Stronck is well known to the readers 
of Rand M€Nally Bankers Monthly for 
he has contributed two series of articles 
which were later published in book form. 
The one series was on the subject of bank 
administration, which has become the 
standard text book on that subject and 
the other is ‘‘Bank Loan Management.’’ 
These books are now being purchased 
widely by bankers wishing to improve the 
policy and management of their banks. 

He was also at one time special counsel 
on technical matters for the Comptroller 
of the Currency and he also served as a 
special National bank examiner. For some 
years he was senior partner for the H. N. 
Stronck Company, bank management con- 
sultants, Chicago. 


Russ Now Vice President Of 
Cleveland Trust 


Because of his wide acquaintance with 
business men throughout the United States, 


. F. Howard Russ, Jr., who has assumed the 


duties of vice presi- 
dent of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is 
sure to be a valu- 
able asset to that 
institution. Mr. 
Russ was formerly 
vice president of the 
First National Bank 
of Detroit and in 
that work he served 
industrial clients in 
many states. The 
wide variety of industries served by the 
Cleveland Trust Company makes the serv- 
ices of Mr. Russ most valuable. 





F. Howarp Russ, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Bank Being 


Remodeled 


The directors of the First National Bank 
of Galeton, Pa., recently signed a contract 
to remodel and modernize the interior of 
their banking quarters. The Tilghman 
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Moyer Co. of Allentown, a firm of archi- 
tects and engineers who specialize in the 
design and construction of bank and office 
buildings, was employed to do the work. 
Loeal labor, local supply concerns and local 
sub-contractors are being used on the con- 
struction. The officers of this bank have 
decided to proceed with the work at this 
time because of the very exceptional buy- 
ing opportunities on interior bank equip- 
ment. The improvements to be made are 
costing less than half as much as the same 
work would have cost in June, 1929. A 
number of new and unique features are 
being incorporated in the banking room 
which will make for added convenience and 
greater security. 


H. C. Alexander 


H. C, Alexander is cashier of the Indus- 
trial Loan & Investment Bank, Charlotte, 
N. Car. and not cashier of the Industrial 
Bank of Mecklenburg, Charlotte, N. Car., 
as erroneously reported in‘ the August and 
September issues of the Rand M€Nally 
Bankers Monthly. 

In reporting the Industrial Bank of 
Mecklenburg in Charlotte in the section 
devoted to reports of new banks organized, 
the officers and capital reported were those 
of another bank. The Industrial Loan & 
Investment Bank of Charlotte, N. Car. 
was established in 1922. 

The Industrial Bank of Mecklenburg is 
correctly listed in the table of ‘‘ New Banks 
Organized’’ on page 635 of this issue with 
eapital of $57,500, and the name of Louis 
B. Vreeland as president. 


Bank Guards Available 


In a letter from D. W. MacCormack, 
Commissioner of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. we have infor- 
mation that may be of value to many of 
our readers. The letter from Mr. MacCor- 
mack is quoted in full herewith: 

‘*Tneident to the reduction in the budget 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Services, a considerable number of in- 
spectors and border patrol men have been 
released, either because of their having 
completed 30 years of service and thereby 
having become eligible for pension, or be- 
eause they lacked the necessary knowledge 
of the law or were in other respects unsuit- 
able for the duties on which engaged. 

**Most of these men are of excellent 
character, and many of them are keen ob- 
servers trained to remember faces and 









skilled in the examination of suspicious 
characters. It has occurred to me, in my 
effort to place them in civil life, that many 
of them would be eminently suited for 
duty as bank guards or messengers. 

‘*T am writing you in the hope that I 
ean enlist your interest in endeavoring to 
place these men. They are located in all 
parts of the country, and we could furnish 
institutions anywhere within the continen- 
tal United States with men residing in 
their localities. If institutions desiring the 
services of such men will be good enough to 
communicate with me and state fhe quali- 
fications desired, I will be glad to send 
them a list of names for consideration.’’ 


Johnston New President Of 


Clearing House 


Perey H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., was elected 
chairman of the Clearing House Commit- 
tee of the New York 
Clearing House As- 
sociation. This is 
one of the highest 
honors in banking 
circles in the United 
States. Mr. Johns- 
ton has been identi- 
fied with New York 
banking since 1917, 
and has been presi- 
dent of the Chemi- 
eal Bank & Trust 
Co. since 1920. 

His banking career began in the town 
of Lebanon, Kentucky, where he was born. 
Entering the Marion National Bank of 
Lebanon as a clerk in 1897, he became, at 
the age of 26, a national bank examiner. 
Four years later, Mr. Johnston was made 
one of the four national bank examiners 
at large. After serving two years in that 
capacity, he was elected a vice president 
of the Citizens National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, becoming first vice presi- 
dent of that institution the following 
year. He remained in that position until 
coming to New York as vice president of 
the Chemical in 1917, succeeding to the 
presidency in 1920. He is, in point of 
service, the senior president of the New 
York Clearing House banks. 





P. H. JOHNSTON 


C. ARNHOLT SMITH, recently in charge of 
bank relationships for Bank of America in 
the Southwest, has been named vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the United States Na; 
tional Bank of San Diego, Cal. He was 
also elected to the board of directors of 
the institution. The United States Na- 
tional Bank also announces the appoint- 
ment of C. J. WittMeER, formerly assistant 
cashier of a Bank of America branch in 
San Diego, as assistant vice president. 
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NRA 
Explains Price Adjustments 
For Bank Purchasers 


H. Ritter, purchasing agent for the Ger- 
mantown Trust Co. of Philadelphia, in the 
hope of being helpful to other purchasing 
officers and cashiers, has given us permis- 
sion to reprint a letter he wrote to the 
National Recovery Administration regard- 
ing the adjustment of contract prices, to- 
gether with the reply he received from 
Harry K. Sorensen, District Manager of 
the NRA. No comment, other than the 
letters themselves is necessary. The infor- 
mation will be valuable to every bank 
eashier and purchasing officer. 


National Recovery Administration 
933 Commercial Trust Building 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Under paragraph 12 of the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement authorized by 
section 4-A of the National -Industrial Re- 
covery Act: 

1. What adjustments of contract prices 
are obligatory on contracts dated before 
June 16, 1933? 

A. If adjustments are mandatory, need 
these adjustments allow a price increase 
greater than the cost increase? 

B. Example of price increase on an 
item of which the proved cost of increase 
is 7% cents: the seller raises the price to 
25 cents. He claims that 25 cents is the 
price set up by his trade code. 

Must we allow the seller the greater price 
in the above case, which includes a profit 


of more than 100% over his previous 


profits? 





WISCHE 
SNMEE 


Distributed by 


CORPORATION 





Through a National Group of 
Investment Houses and Banks 


QUARTERLY 


ADMINISTRATIVE and RESEARCH 


For a prospectus with 
full information, write 
to Administrative and 
Research Corporation, 
15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J., or 
to authorized dealers 
in principal cities. 
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C. If an adjustment of contract prices 
to cover only the cost increase is required, 
how is the cost increase to be ascertained 
in disputable cases? 

2. On contracts dated after June 16, 
1933 are price adjustments obligatory un- 
der the above mentioned paragraph 12? 

3. Does the signing of a code by either 
the seller or the purchaser permit them to 
legally— 

A. Violate the contract? 

B. Cancel the contract? 

C. If the purchaser refuses to adjust 
the prices to cover the increasing cost on 
contracts dated prior to June 16, 1933 and 
the seller, a signer of a code of fair com- 
petition, cannot cancel his contract, is he 
breaking the code by filling the contract 
as required by law? 

D. If he is legally compelled to fill the 
contract at the contract price (a price less 
than agreed in his trade code) will he be 
penalized by his code or its administrators? 

GERMANTOWN TRUST COMPANY, 
H. 8. Ritter, Purchasing Agent. 
Germantown Trust Company 
Chelten & Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

We have your letter of September 22nd, 
and are pleased to answer your questions 
in the order given: 

1. Under paragraphs 9 and 12 of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement, we 
consider that an upward price revision be- 
tween NRA members is an inescapable part 
of the conditions to which the members 
subscribe in signing the agreement. Please 
note, however, that the price adjustment 
must be ‘‘appropriate’’ (par. 12) and 
further: that the seller is ‘‘to refrain from 
taking profiteering advantage’’ with re- 
spect to such price adjustments, and fur- 
ther, that the price increase is not to be 
more than is made necessary by actually 
increased production costs (Par. 9). Ex- 
cessive price advances are, therefore, con- 
trary to the agreement signed by the seller, 
and are a violation of the spirit as well as 
destructive of the purposes of the Recov- 
ery Act. The Philadelphia NRA Com- 
plianece Board, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Philadelphia, should be promptly 
advised regarding any dispute in the ad- 
justment of contract prices. 

2. It is our understanding that con- 
tracts dated after June 16th may not be 
brought within the terms of paragraph 12 
except as a moral obligation upon a mem- 
ber ‘‘not to use any subterfuge to frus- 
trate the spirit and intent of this agree- 
ment’’ (par. 8). It is obviously the intent 
of the agreement to curb profiteering 
whether applying to contracts dated be- 
fore or after June 16th. 

3. Since signing the NRA is a volun- 
tary act in the public interest, but which 
to date depends for enforcement on moral 
rather than on legal values, it is our be- 
lief that the terms of contracts that con- 
flict with NRA may take precedence over 
the terms of NRA. Sellers or purchasers 
who have not subscribed to NRA may, for 
the time being, be able to enforce con- 
tracts in conflict with NRA upon NRA 
members. This office cannot give you a 
statement at this time as to the status of 
contracts, or retroactive effect on con- 
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tracts, of the industry codes, as they are 
permanently adopted and become law, 
other than the fact that NRA membership 
ceases to be a determining factor when the 
codes become law, since the law is binding 
and enforceable alike upon all units with- 
in the industries covered. 

HARRY K. SORENSEN, District Man- 
ager, N. R. A 


A. C. PATTEN formerly vice president of 
the Chattanooga National Bank of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. has been chosen president 
of the new Commercial National Bank. 


The Valuation Of Real Estate 


by Frederick M. Babcock, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., New York. Cloth—567 pages 
$5.00. 

The valuation of real estate presents 
unusual difficulties, arising partly from the 
fact that the land itself does not alter the 
price or cost of production and that future 
utilities play such an important part in 
present value. At the same time, however, 
there is probably no place where accurate 
valuation is more needed. For, in a 
peculiar way, real estate enters into all 
our business life, not merely in the obvious 
sense that every economic activity must 
utilize man, but also in the sense that, as 
a basis for credits, it has become of vital 
concern to banks and insurance companies, 
and of material value to individual in- 
vestors. While a real estate valuation is, 
of course, made every time a parcel is 
bought, sold, or accepted as security, the 
formal study of the methods of systematic 
analysis has not proceeded as far as the 
importance and universality of the problem 
demands. Hence we have this book, which 
outlines a technique of appraisal which 
is at least challenging to prevailing factors, 
Most of the appraisal methods described 
have been used in connection with actual 
valuation. 


How many of your employees have 
had an actual training in the han- 
dling of customers? It is a far big- 
ger job to handle bank customers 
than it is to handle customers in a 
grocery store. 


A Correction For Your 


Blue Book 


In the July issue of Rand M€Nally 
Bankers Directory, (The Blue Book), the 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, was listed‘ as 
having ‘‘other liabilities’’ of $5,755,000. 
This item, the bank explains, in a letter 
from its vice president, is a reserve for 
contingencies. 
that the bank is 175% liquid. It is unfor- 
tunate that the item was not properly 
labeled because the bank is in an unusually 
strong position with capital stock of $600,- 
000, preferred stock, $300,000, surplus 
$28,998.31 and undivided profits as of 
June 30 of $4,035.59. In addition to this, 
there is this reserve for contingencies total- 
ing over $5,000,000. The complete state- 
ment as supplied by L. H. Burfeind, vice 
president and cashier, as of June 30, 1933, 
is as follows: 

Resources 
Cash and Due from open 
banks 
Loans and diseounts......... 
U. 8. Government Securities 

Owned 
Other Bonds, Stocks and 

Securities Owned 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 
Banking Houses, Furnishings 

& Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned.... 
Other Assets 


320,882.39 
4,237,936.27 


28,800.00 


413,081.82 
442,671.87 


493,794.22 
731,753.18 
173,818.57 


$6,842,738.32 
Liabilities 
Common Stock $ 600,000.00 
Preferred Stock ; 300,000.00 
Surplus 28,998.31 
Undivided Profits 4,035.59 
Reserves 5,723,086.44 
Deposits 154,617.98 
Bills Payable 
Other Liabilities—Mortgages 
Payable on Other Real Estate 
Owned 32,000.00 
$6,842,738.32 
His letter also revealed that between 
June 30 and July 30, deposits grew from 
$154,617.98 to $249, 411.2 25. This bank is a 
reorganized institution, the former deposi- 
tors having accepted preferred stock to 
the full extent of their deposit liabilities, 
which preferred stock was purchased with 


BANKERS are specifying 


The Nation’s Business Paper 


OEE Ory 


for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, 
economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors 
besides white, with envelopes to match. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


Compare it! tear it! test it! and you will specify it! 
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The vice president states , 


the deposit balance at the rate of $190 per 
share. The contingency reserve was set up 
as a protection against the fact that some 
of the old assets are not liquid 100 cents 
on the dollar, according to Mr. Burfeind. 


- 


Wetterau, vice president of 
the American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been named a trust officer of 
the bank. Mr. Wetterau is well known 
throughout the country for his leadership 
in bank public relations. 


Charles H. 


He was president 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
in 1929 and is now a member of its Senior 
Advisory Council. 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 





their obvious high quality of 


materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 
that the really CAREFUL pur- 


chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 


SPOHHSCHSHHOOHOHHOHHOSD 


Loss Prevention 
Service to Blanket 
Bond Clients 


Inquiries Invited 


ScsaRBonoquem & Oo, 
At Zlogd's, Loudon 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Organized 1866 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital 


$6,700,000 


MEMBER rES eR At 


Surplus 


$15,000,000 


RESERVE SYSTEM 





Twelve Million Per Salesman 


(Continued from page 587) 


surance salesmen has certain draw- 
backs. We are asked to accept many 
small trusts and are sent on wild 
goose chases by inexperienced sales- 
men. We sometimes have two or 
three insurance men on one case. In 
these instances, we invariably co- 
operate with the one who has first 
placed us in touch with the prospect. 


These drawbacks are a small price 
to pay for the collateral business we 
receive. Business that comes to us 
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through this source is obtained with 
the least effort. In fact, most of the 
prospects are three-fourths sold be- 
fore we come into the picture. This, 
of course, cuts down the time we 
spend in the development of each 
piece of business. This cooperation 
simplifies new business management, 
since a good new business man, once 
having made his contacts with the 
life insurance fraternity, needs no 
new prospects. If properly coop- 
erated with, insurance men are con- 
stant good-will builders for the trust 
company. 
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We find that the newspapers are 
the best medium to further coopera- 
tion between us and the insurance 
companies. We have had various 
newspaper campaigns on the life in- 
surance trust and on wills, using ac- 
tual cases that exemplify the value 
of life insurance in estate planning. 
We have advertised business insur- 
ance trusts, not because we wanted 
such trusts but, first, because of the 
collateral business that was devel- 
oped, and, second, because, at that 
time, business insurance was the 
most significant development in the 
insurance field and it appealed great- 
ly to those insurance men who were 
cooperating with the company. The 
fact that we were willing to spend 
large sums of money in the news- 
papers advertising his product con- 
vinced the salesman of our belief in 
the value of insurance in estate plan- 
ning. 

Last year we prepared a hand- 
book ealled ‘‘The Selling Value of 
the Trust Approach’’ which was de- 
signed to give the insurance men 
the trust point of view. The points 
brought out in this booklet were 
discussed in a number of life insur- 
ance agency meetings. We, of course, 
keep the salesman in touch with the 
changes in the tax laws and send him 
advance proofs of our advertising 
campaigns affecting his product. 

The fact that we have received so 
much business from this source be- 
fore and during the depression, and 
the further fact that we are confident 
that unprecedented amounts of in- 
surance will be written in the future, 
confirm our belief that this coopera- 
tion is sound new business policy. 


This Bank Invites Criticism 


As a means to prevent customers 
from harboring ill will against the 
bank, The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston displays in its lobby sug- 
gestion boxes into which customers 
are invited to place their criticisms. 
constructive suggestions, and com- 
plaints. A rack above the box pro- 
vides both paper and pencil so that 
it is easy for customers to make use 
of the suggestion box. An explana- 
tion of the purpose of the box, is 
printed at the top of each sheet of 
paper and is signed by Ray Ilg, vice 
president. It promises that each 
communication will be held strictly 
confidential. 
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Improved Auditing 
(Continued from page 598) 

When he had accumulated about 
$10,000, he would perform a little 
trick which made it unnecessary for 
him to continue with his small ad- 
justments. He would sell a mort- 
gage to the trust department and re- 
ceive a check from the trust depart- 
ment for the price. He, however, 
would not deliver the mortgage to 
the trust department, but, because of 
his overlapping duties, was able to 
keep it in the mortgage department 
under his own custody. He gave the 
trust department documents describ- 
ing the mortgage. Thus the mort- 
gage remained an asset of the mort- 
gage department as well as an asset 
of the trust department and the pro- 
ceeds of the check were used by the 
officer. 

When the auditors requested him 
to show the mortgages owned by the 
trust department, he would produce 
them. When they audited the mort- 
gage department, he would produce 
the same mortgages and, for a long 
time, he was able to do this without 
the auditor discovering the decep- 
tion. 

Finally, when the fraud was un- 
covered, the bank was short $500,- 
000. 

There were two faults here. One 
was the fault of allowing the assist- 
ant cashier to handle the details of 
two departments, and the other was 
an inadequate auditing system which 
made it possible for the auditors to 
accept the same mortgages as evi- 
dence in the two departments with- 
out recognizing what they were do- 
ing. 

Obviously, we can not attempt to 
cover completely such a broad field 
as the proper auditing control of 
banks in one brief article. It may, 
however, be that we have succeeded 
in calling to the attention of bank- 
ers the serious danger of loosely run 
systems and some thoughts for the 
improvement of auditing practices. 


In spite of the fact that most of 
our deposits are small, the impor- 
tance of the customers who make 
those deposits is vital to the success 
of every bank. 


Perhaps if we all gave more at- 
tention to bank management, we 
would not be forced to give so much 
attention to bank legislation. 


GMAC SHORT TERM NOTES: 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 


GENERAL MOoToRS 


ACCEPTANCE 


Executive Office -- 


CoRPORATION 


BroaDwayY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Outstanding 
Strength 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus over $30,000,000 


ACTION 


For Bankers and Brokers 


Let us execute your orders 
for mining and oil stocks 


E. GRAHAM ELLIOTT CO. 


Specialists in Mining and Oil Stocks 
712 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY NOVEMBER 1933 


Member American Warehousemen’s Ass 


Nation-wide Operators of the 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
The Modern Means of Securing Loans with 
Inventory 


J|AWRENCE A. T. GIBSON, President 


oo 


MPANY 


CHICAGO 
ONE LA SALLE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELFS SAN FRANCISCO 
W. P. STORY BLDG. 37 DRUMM ST. 


PORTLAND 
403 HoyYT sT. 
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Originally Chartered, 1812 


"THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For InsurRANCES ON Lives AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Trust Company 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . ....... $39,957,432.66 
U.S. Government Securities. . ...... 50,053,580.86 
Other Investment Securities. . ...... 32,836,838.61 
Call Loans Upon Collateral. . . ..... 61,523,660.59 
Time Loans Upon Collateral . . ..... 12,682,812.75 
Commercial Paper .. . ‘ 13,789,398.80 
Reserve Fund for the enhinitten ” “Cash Bal- 

ances in Trust Accounts” ....... 5,144,924.69 
Miscellaneous Assets .......... 4,830,164.53 
Interest Accrued . ... . re 1,737,015.17 
Ban: Buildings, Vaults and Sinscclicnliand:. steer 2,248,510.13 
Customers’ Liability for Letters of Credit and 

5% ae ee ew ae oe 153,083.48 


$224, 957,422.27 


LIABILITIES 
a Se er ad eee oboe, bs oe $8,400,000.00 
Surplus .. a ee ee ee ae 17,000,000.00 
Undivided na ee ae ee eee 1,962,929.87 
Reserved for Contingencies . . ...... 9,308,524.62 
Reserved for Taxes, Building and Expenses. . 1,186,580.81 
Reserved for Dividend October 2, 1933 . .. 336,000.00 
Interest Payable Depositors. . ...... 444,654.03 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . 5 149,003.76 
Letters of Credit Issued and tinetaasine’ iniscienial 153,083.48 
ND sc 7d we ey abla Se ee ae 186,016,645.70 


$224,957 ,422.27 


TRUST FUNDS 
Personal . . . . . . $855,465,648.44 Corporate . . . . . $1,811,170,323.50 


C. S. W. Packarp JAMES CHESTON, 3RD 
President Treasurer 










Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM | 


26 New banks—4 National and 5 National bank branches; 7 State and 8 State bank branches; 2 Private. 


The revisions in the banking picture this month do not 
indicate a shifting to the formation of National banks in 


10 Reopened banks—10 State 





the total of state banks organized and in process of 
organization (including branches) is 18, whereas, including 








larger quantities than state banks. As a matter of fact, the national and national branch banks is 15. 
of the 26 new banks reported organized, 7 are state banks _ We may perhaps recognize in these figures that more 
and 8 are state bank branches and only 4 are national interest is ing shown in organizing national banks, 
banks, with 5 national bank branches. In addition to because of the fact that the numbers are getting nearer’ 
this, there are two private banks. the same size than heretofore. If you add 2 conversions 
Banks reported in process of organization show 6 from state banks to nationa! banks, you will then have 
national and 1 state with 2 state branches. However, 17 national banks as compared to 18 state banks. 
State & Town Name or BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL | Paorrs | PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Aabama ; 
Headland |*Headland National Bank 61-203 (Opened Sept. 1) 3 50,000) ....-|d. 5. Eapy D. G. Solomon 
Tuskegee City Bank of Tuskegee 61-556 (Open Aug. 16) 50,000} $ — H. Frankfort E. C. Laslie 
California 
Arbuckle Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. i 


Baldwin Park 


(Branch of San Francisco) 90-1341 (Open Sept. 5) | 
*Bank of America (Baldwin Park Branch of San adeceue ....../C. H. Banks, Manager 
Francisco) 90-1344 (Opened Oct. 9) | 


North Sacramento |*Bank of America (North Sacramento Branch of waenen ......-/D. K. Calelough, Manager 


Georgia 
Brooklet 


Claxton 


Illinois 
Augusta 
Cairo 


Chicago 


Oquawka 
Rock Island 


Mi 
Hopkins 


Minnesota 
Hollandale 


Waubun 
Mississippi 

Greenwood 
Nebraska 

Chester 


New York 
Clymer 

N Carolina 
Charlotte 
Greensboro 


Greensboro 


Scotland Neck 

Spring Hope 
Ohio 

Lima 


South Carolina 
Summerville 
Tennessee 
Sevierville 
Texas 
Bardwell 


Vermont 
Proctorsville 


Wi 
Almena 
Merton 
Oxford 
Rockland 


Strum 


San Francisco) 90-1343 (Open Oct. 2) 


*Brooklet Banking Co. (Private) 64-1148 
(Open Aug. 26) 











*Claxton Cash Depository (Private) 64-1149 ‘ sear 5,000 |W. L. Adams and Roy Smith 
(Open Aug. 4) 

*State Bank of Augusta 70-820 (Reopened Oct. 5) Tee Peer rey Pr Oey Fe Pe 

*Security National Bank 70-176 (Open about nolan ....-|M. F. O'Shea 
Oct. 1) 

I. C. Bank & Trust Co. 2-402 (Closed April 28. SOE iixciccacus J. W. Hays 
Reopened Aug. 28) 4 

*Bank of Oquawka 70-1981 (Reopened Sept. 22) 50,000 5,500/G. C. Richmond 

*Rock Island Bank & Trust Co. 70-120 450,000 418,250/G. H. Pemberton 
(Reopened Sept. 25) 

Hopkins State Savings Bank 74-687 (Closed , eee re R. C. Furber 
July 5, 1932. Reopened Aug. 21, 1933) 

*Produce State Bank 75-1572 (Reopened Sept. 25) 10,000 2,020) Arie Intveld 

*Farmers State Bank (Reopened Sept. 15) 10,000 3,300/J. R. Blomquist 

*Bank of Greenwood 85-563 (Opened Sept. 27) 167,000 16,700|B. F. Dulweber 

Chester State Bank 76-408 (Closed Aug. 10, 1932. 30,000 14,770|A. Richards 
Reopened Aug. 18, 1933) 

*Clymer State Bank 50-699 (Reopened Sept. 19) 30,000 13,380/G. H. Tenpas 

Industrial Bank of Mecklenburg Ppa ee Louis B. Vreeland 

| Guilford Guaranteed Depository, Inc. (Open i See T. C. Hoyle, Sr. 
Aug. 12) 

| Security National Bank (charter 13761 issued 600,000}........... N. 8. Calhoun 

| Aug. 26) (Branches at Raleigh, Tarboro and } | 

| Wilmington) J 

|*Bank of Halifax (Branch of Halifax) 66-884 Pekan eave iam eatreneads 

| (Open Sept. 11) | 

|*Spring Hope Depository Inc. 66-886 1,500 500|/B. C. Delbridge 
(Open Sept. 8) (Surplus) 

| National Bank of Lima 56-106 (charter issued EE avixsicnuxas |H. A. Mack 

| Sept. 5) | 

*Summerville Depository 67-690 (Open Sept. 14) 2,500} ...........|Joseph Hutchison 

*Bank of Sevierville 87-275 (Reopened Sept. 5) 90,000}... 200000. G. L. Zirkle 

*Bardwell State Bank 88-2169 (Open Sept. 20) 20,000 3,000/C. F. Chapman 

(Surplus) | 


*Windsor County National Bank (Branch of : ‘ 
Windsor) 58-116 (Open Sept. 15) 


*Northwestern State Bank (Almena Station) 
(Receiving and Disbursing Station of Cumber- | 
land) (Open Aug. 31) | | 

*Pewaukee State Bank (Open July 24) (Receiving 
and Disbursing Station of Pewaukee) 

*Peoples Bank (Receiving and Disbursing Station 
of Coloma) 

|*Monroe County Bank (Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Sparta) 

*Bank of Osseo (Receiving and Disbursing Station 
of Osseo) 
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P. G. Friday, Mar. 


F. W. Hughes 


, Owners 


R. B. Parsons 
R. W. Osterman 


A. B. Walter 


|B. I. Buley 


8. J. Schafer 
F. R. MeGeoy, Jr. 
G. O. Van Cleef 


C. L. Kooman 


W. B. Stamey, Cash. & Tr. 
H. P. Beal 


W. D. Westmoreland 
Roy Cox 


C. W. Brown 
J.C. MeNulty, Manager 


Ralph Peterson, Manager . 




















































































































































































































State & Town 
Alabama 

Bessemer 

Scottsboro 


Arkansas 
Eldorado 


Junction City 
Van Buren 
Walnut Ridge 


California 


Florence 


Fort Bragg 


Washington, D. C. 


Florida 
Live Oak 


Indiana 
Bedford 


Iowa 
Humboldt 
State Center 
Woodbine 

Kentucky 
Clinton 
Louisa 
Paintsville 
St. Matthews 


Lo 
Alexandria 


Colfax 
Leesville 
Mooringsport 
Olla 


Pitkin 

Shreveport 
Maine 

Belfast 


Calais 


Pittsfield 
Presque Isle 
Waterville 


land 
Cambridge 


Ellicott City 
Oakland 
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Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


1 Title Changes; 11 Consolidations and Mergers; 16 Absorptions and Taken Over; 30 Successions 


8 Reorganizations; 4 Changes in Location; 2 Conversions 


Present NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 


*First National Bank at 
Bessemer 61-58 


J. C. Jacobs Banking Co., 


Inc. 61-215 
The Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co. 81-668 


Union State Bank 81-232 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 


81-100 

*First National Bank of 
Lawrence County at 
Walnut Ridge 81-602 


*Bank of America National 


Trust & Savings Assn. 


(Florence Branch) 90-1130 America National Trust & | 


*Coast National Bank in 
Fort Bragg 90-380 


*Hamilton National Bank of Federal-American National 


Washington 15-15 


Commercial Bank 63-315 


*Stone City National Bank 


71-238 


First National Bank in 
Humboldt 72-433 
v National Bank 


ForMER NAME 


How CHANGED 





First National Bank in 
Bessemer 


J. C. 


Jacobs Banking Co. 


Succeeds. 
Charter issued 
Sept. 29 

Succeeds 


(Private) (Closed 3/1/33) Sept. 7, 1933 


Exchange Bank & Trust Co. 


Reorganization 


| Aug. 16 
Merchants & Farmers Bank |Succeeds Aug. 31 


First & Crawford County Bk.) Reorganization 


Aug. 19 


First National Bank, Black |Moved and 


Rock 


Bank of America (Graham 
Branch) with Bank of 


Savings Assn. (Florence 
Branch) 
Coast National Bank 


Bank & Trust Co., 
trict National Bank, 


Dis- 


Northeast Savings Bank, 
Woodridge-Langdon Sav- 
ings & Commercial Bank, 


changed title 
Sept. 16 


|Discontinued and 
business merged 
Sept. 8 


|\Succeeds. 
Charter issued 

| Sept. 27 

|Replacing these 
banks which 
had been in 
hands of 
conservators. 
Eff. Sept. 25 


Potomac Savings Bank of | 


Georgetown, Seventh 
Street Savings Bank 
and Washington Savings 
Bank 


Hamilton County Bank, Jas-| Merger 


per, Fla. with Commercial 


Bank 


Stone City Bank 


First National Bank 


First Savings Bank by First 


National Bank 


*First National Bank 72-472 Peoples Savings Bank 


*Clinton Bank 73-245 
Louisa National Bank 
73-252 


First National Bank of 
Paintsville 73-324 
Farmers & Depositors 

Bank 73-750 


The by y= Bank & Trust 


in Alexandria 84-23 


Oakton Bank, Oakton 


Big Sandy Commercial Bank 
by Louisa National Bank) 


Reported Aug. 31 
Paintsville National Bank 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 
(closed Nov. 16, 1931) 






ba Rapides Bank & Trust 


*Colfax Banking Co. 84-163 |Colfax Bank & Trust Co. 


The Vernon Bank 84-101 


of Shreveport) 84-431 
The Olla State Bank 
84-222 


The Vernon Bank (Branch 
of Leesville, La.) 84-285 
First National Bank 84-2 


First National Bank of 
Belfast 52-131 


*National Bank, of Calais 
52-99 


*First National Bank of 
Pittsfield 52-151 

*Northern National Bank 
52-123 

*First National Bank 
(Charter issued Sept. 6) 


*County Trust Co. 65-48 
with twenty branches 


*Patapsco National Bank in 


Ellicott City 65-104 
*Garrett National Bank in 
Oakland 65-97 


\ First State Bk. & Trust Co. 
*First National Bank(Branch City Savings Bank & Trust 


June 28 


|\Succeeds 
Charter issued 
Sept. 29 


[Succeeds Charter 
issued Sept. 5 

| Absorbed 
August 26 

| Abeorbed Sept.12 


|Absorbed Aug. 4 

| Absorbed 

| 

| Reorganization 
Sept. 5 

imesuguaiantion 

under new title 


Report 
Aug. 24, 1933 
Reorganization 


April 27 
Reorganization 
Eff. Sept. 18 





|\Succeeds Sept. 2 
|Sueceeds Aug. 16 


Co. (Branch of en 


Olla State Bank 


\First State Bank & Trust 


Co. (Branch) 


City Savings Bank & Trust 


Co. and Branches 


City National Bank 
Calais National Bank 


Pittsfield National Bank 


Presque Isle National Bank 


Peoples-Ticonic National 
Bank 


Eastern Shore Trust Co. 


with twenty branches 


Patapsco National Bank 
Garrett National Bank 


Succeeds 
Reported 
| Sept. 11 
|Succeeds 

Sept. 2 
ni . 

Sept. 1 


|Succeeds 

| Charter issued 
Aug. 28 

|\Succeeds. 

| Charter issued 

| Sept. 26 

|Took — assets 

Sept. 1 

|\Suecceeds Rept. 6 


| Reorganization 

| Eff. Aug. 21 

Succeeds 

| Eff. Sept. 12 

|Reorganization 
Eff. Sept. 18 


SurRPLvs &!| 





CasHIER 


Geo, R. Davies 
| 
| 


iS. T. White, Jr., 
and Secretary 
|Leo Murphy 


|Dell Miller 
L. B. Sharp 


| 
|H. T. Bolden 
| 


W. J. Waller 





. C. Martin 


B. B. Watson 


CaPITAL Paovivs PRESIDENT 
$ 100,000 ...........|Lee Moody 
25,000 —_$ 5,000. C. Jacobs 
(Surplus 
190,000 35,020/|G. W. James 
25,000 12,400)[. A. Brinker 
(& reserves) 
eee J. J. Izard 
25,000 19,910\J. H. Myers 
50,000 10,000/P. J. Bowman 
DRDNOR . oc cicccaces iE. C. Graham 
WO BOD) «60 00scee H. D. Martin 
eee jC W. Garfield 
50,000 55,000/E. J. Cole 


J. W. Auxier 
Walter Crady 





Geo. A. 


A. C. Faircloth 


J. H. Madden 


IC. 8, Clement 


F. W. Gatcomb 


Moore 


lw. M. Seely 


iG. F. Sweet 


H. P. Geoghegan 


E. C. Cavey 
H. C. Riggs 





Maen Rae Are rar Care eee 
25,000 115,680|Q. A. Hargis 
(Surplus & 
Reserves) 
60,000 30,000|Brown Word 
47,410 24,020|\W. H. Mills } 
Te ery re Pere reree terre 
TOT «0 cvcevses H. R. Stone | 
DI « oseisaacas Walter L. Cobb | 
es A. P. Bigelow 
, 0 Peer C. A. Weick 
pe iG. G. Averill 
2,162,300 437,700|H. 8S. Miles 
ee Edw. W. Talbott 
OE (Chas. W. Ream 
( Continued 


on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Present NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 


Former NaME 


How CHANGED 


Surpitus & 





Massachuse' 
Webster 


Michigan 
Dearborn 


Fairgrove 
Goodells 
Highland Park 


Hillsdale 


Merrill 


Minnesota 
Appleton 


Goodhue 


Hokah 
Kerrick 
St. Paul 


Watertown 
Mississippi 

Saltillo 
Nebraska 


Fairmont 


Grand Island 


New Hampshire 
Farmington 


New Jersey 
Montclair 


Orange 


North Carolina 
Gastonia 


Greensboro 
Raleigh 


Tarboro 
Wilmington 


Ohio 
Cleves 
Vermilion 


Oklahoma 
Altus 


Frederick 


McAlester 


Pennsylvania 
Coudersport 


Johnstown 


McConnellsburg 


*Webster National Bank 
53-22 


Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit (Branch 
of Detroit) 


*State Savings Bank (Branch 
of Caro) 74-1145 


C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers 
74-663 


Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit (Branch 
of Detroit) 


Hillsdale State Savings 
Bank 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 74-885 


*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 75-1196 

*Goodhue State Bank 
75-1160 


Hokah State Bank 75-793 


—— oo Bank 
75-12 

a a State Bank 
22-73 

*American State Bank 
75-1310 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
| (Branch of Tupelo, Miss.) 
| 85-244 


|Farmers State Bank 
76-276 
*First National Bank 76-14 


Farmington National Bank 
| 54-114 


} 
|Montclair Trust Co. 
55-186 


\Savings Investment & 

| Trust Co. (Branch of 
| East Orange) 55-177 
*Citizens National Bank in 
| Gastonia 66-129 


Security National Bank of 

| Greensboro 66-55 

Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (Branch of 

| Greensboro) 66-25 

\Security National Bank of 

Greensboro (Branch of 

| Greensboro) 66-150 

|\Security National Bank of 

| Greensboro Branch of 

| Greensboro 66-2 


\*Cleves National Bank 

56-1382 

|Vermilion Banking Co. 
56-704 


National Bank of Com- 

| merce 86-1252 

First National Bank in 
Frederick 86-167 


\*The National Bank of 
McAlester 86-25 


*Coudersport Trust Co. 
60-834 
*United States National 


Fulton County National 
Bank 60-1050 


} 
|\*First National Bank 88-58 
| 





| Bank in Johnstown 60-106 


Dearborn State Bank and 
Guardian Bank of Dear- 
born 


Fairgrove State Bank 


C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers, 
Lamb, Mich. (Private) 


Highland Park State Bank 


First State Savings Bank & 
Hillsdale Savings Bank 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Wheeler, Mich. 


First State Bank 


Farmers State Bank, Belle- 
chester, with Goodhue 
State Bank 

Brownsville State Bank, 
Brownsville, Minn. 

Wrenshall State Bank, 
Wrenshall, Minn. 

Mounds Park State Bank 


Peoples State Bank, St. 
Bonifacius 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch ) Nettleton, Miss. 


Bank of Fairmont with 
Farmers State Bank 

National Bank of Doniphan, 
Doniphan 


The Farmington National 
Bank 


Peoples National Bank 


Trust Co. of Orange 
Citizens National Bank 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 


Hamilton County National 
Bank 


Bank of Vermilion Co. & 


The Webster National Bank Succeeds 


Eff. Sept. 22 


Laabilities 
assumed an 
operated as 
branches. 


Deposits taken 
over and oper- 
ated as a branch. 
Rep. Oct. 2. 
Merger 
Reported 
Sept. 11 


Liabilities 
assumed and 
operated as a 
branch Aug. 16 

Consolidation 
Reported 
Sept. 12 

Moved 
Sept. 5 


Taken over 
Sept. 20 

Consolidation 
Eff. Sept. 12 


Taken over 
Aug. 12 
Taken over 
Aug. 23 
Title 
Sept. 7 
Moved and 
changed title 
Sept. 14 


Moved 
Aug. 21 


Consolidation 
Aug. 24 

Deposits trans- 
ferred Sept. 16 


Succeeds 
| Charter issued 
Sept. 5 


Merger Sept. 1 
epumated on 
Peoples Off. 

Succeeds 
Sept. 1 


Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 21 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 

Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
| Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
| Eff. Sept. 15 


Consolidation 


Erie County Banking Co. | 


Bank of Commerce 
First National Bank 


Bank of McAlester 


State Bank of Roulette 


Charter issued | 


Aug. 25 
Conversion 
Eff. Sept. 11 


Taken over 


Rep. Sept. 25 | 


United States National Bank Succeeds 


Fulton County Bank 


First National Bank in 
Temple 


Eff. Sept. 22 
Conversion 
Sept. 5 


Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 20 


National White River Bank National White River Bank Succeeds 


N 
Puosis PRESIDENT 


$ 20,000 J. N. Roy 


7,030 B. B. Brown 
11,515 J. H. Hogan 
17,190 D. C. Shepard 

5,290 H. J. Steffen 


34,050 A. G. Meyers 
Surplus, 
Profits, and 


eserves 
150,000 N. S. Calhoun 


J. H. Walton 
34,850 G. S. Rathbun 


6,230 W. B. Gover 


Tom Hale 


67,230 John F. Stone 
J. W. Walters 
C. R. Spangler 


Z. A. Booth 


G. A. Campbell 


in n Bethel 58-07 


Aug. 19 








CasHIER 


- 


A. R. Terrien 


L. K. Hogan 
W. V. Dorle 
Wm. F. Maas 


w.w. Thompson, 
Mgr. 


H. P. Beal 


T. W. Steed, 
Asst. Cashier 


R. P. Cherry, 
Asst. Trust Off. 


J. K. Paul, 

Asst. Cashier 
S. E. Howard 
C. G. Bell 


T. G. Thaggard 
D. M. Long 


Roy Caldwell 


J. H. Grant, Tr. 
F. C. Martin 
W. L. Nace 


A. C. Surghnor 


C. N. Arnold 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


on 7 ; . 
State & Town PRESENT NAME AND Surepius & 








Trane Nouee ForMER NAME How CHancep = CaprIraL Pengees PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Virginia 
Hampton *Citizens National Bank First National Bank Took over 6624; $ 400,000 J. E. Healy 
68-149 of business y 
Sept. 16 
yn an m i 
Aberdeen *National Bank of Com- Grays Harbor National Taken over by W. H. Tucker, Mgr. 
merce (Grays Harbor Bank National Bank 
Branch) 98-30 of Commerce, 
Seattle, and 
operated as a 
branch. Eff 
: Ld Sept. 14 
Olympia National Bank of Com- Capital National Bank Succeeds 
merce (Branch of-Seattle, Aug. 30 
: Wash). 98-49 
Wisconsin 
Ashland Northern State Bank Ashland County Bank, But- Consolidation 135,000 $ 18,950 W. G. Fordyce 
ternut, American State Sept. 5 with (Contin- 
Bank, Glidden, Mellen receiving & gent 
State Bank, Mellen, disbursing Fund) 
Mason State Bank, Mason, stations estab- 
Marengo State Bank, lished in each 
Marengo city except 
, ; Marengo 
Wisconsin 
Racine *American Bank & Trust Co. American Bank & Trust Co. Merged Aug. 31 200,000 76,810 G. C. Weyland 


79-14 


Laws Can Improve Banking 


(Continued from page 585) 


bank operations should be included 
so that the examiner would be en- 
abled to offer constructive criticism 
of the bank’s internal operating 
methods. Criticism unsupported by 
constructive suggestions is valueless. 
To be effective, they should show 
how to rectify the conditions 
criticised. 

To accomplish this, well qualified 
field representatives of the Examin- 
ing Department are essential. There- 
fore salaries should be sufficiently 
high to attract and retain the best 
ability procurable. The subject of 
operating efficiency has received but 
little attention from the majority of 
banks. They have also overlooked 
the importance of the accounting 
system and methods of internal 
check. A correct system of internal 
check would have prevented or at 
least disclosed in their early stages, 
many of the defaleations which have 
run for years. 


Field representatives of the Bank 
Examining Department and the fed- 
eral reserve banks should be qual- 
ified to make suggestions for the bet- 
tering of internal check and account- 
ing systems and they should be given 
authority to do so. Moreover, the 
time element should receive no con- 
sideration, but the examiners should 
be allowed to continue their work in 
a bank as long as they consider it 
necessary. 
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and The Racine City Bank 


and are also 
operating a 
Racine City 

Bank Office 


The uneut reverse of the Great 
Seal of the United States bears 
an inscription which, translated, 
reads ‘‘A New Order of Things.’’ 
The slogan of the present Admin- 
istration is ‘‘A New Deal.’’ These 
are synonymous. The thought be- 
hind both is equity—justice to all, 
without regard to class distinction. 
In the field of banking, this means 
the banks and their depositors. It 
has been demonstrated that the banks 


‘and the depositors cannot fight each 


other without each getting pretty 
badly hurt. Legislation, therefore, 
must guard the interests of both. 


Officers Should Qualify 


Strict qualification requirements 
for officers would work just as much 
to the benefit of the bank as to the 
benefit of depositors. No bank can 
fail without hurting both other banks 
and other depositors. Ignorant de- 
termination of executives to adhere 
to methods they have used for 40 
years has wrecked many a bank and 
will wreck others if permitted to con- 
tinue. 

What is true of officers engaged 
in commercial banking duties is at 
least equally true of bond officers 
and trust officers. 


Investment banking and commer- 
cial banking are two distinct and 
separate fields and should be kept 
separate. The bank which cannot or 
does not operate a properly organ- 


ized and manned bond department 
should not be permitted to have one 
at all. 

Trust business is a_ specialized 
field requiring special qualifications. 
The building up of a trust depart- 
ment in a bank is a long and tedious 
job. The result is that frequently, 
expenses and losses resulting from 
unskilled or inadequate attempts to 
secure and handle trusts are charged 
to the bank, thus weakening its sur- 
plus or the undivided profits pro- 
tection to its deposit customers. 

Such regulations as the forbidding 
of free services and the restriction 
on savings withdrawals would work 
to the benefit of the depositors just 
as much as to the bank. They would 
give each of the depositors the same 
rights instead of preferring some at 
the expense of others. These are ob- 
jects worth striving for, and in keep- 
ing with the spirit of ‘‘ A New Deal’’. 
To accomplish it, however, is a mat- 
ter of public education. The public 
must be educated to the fact that 
their interests and the interests of 
their banks are identical. There is 
no way in which this can be as well 
done as by each local banker assum- 
ing the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of his own depositors. 

Seeing them—talking to them— 
explaining to them how a bank op- 
erates, will result in a depositors’ 
understanding and cooperation that 
will react to the benefit of the com- 
munity—and through the commu- 
nities to the country at large. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 

Headland—*Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 61-203—Voluntary liquid- 
ation Rep. Aug. 21. 

Headland—*First National Bank. 61-204 
—-Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Aug. 21. 


Paint Rock—Paint Rock Bank. 61-338 
—Aug. 26, 1933. 

CALIFORNIA 

Rialto—*First National Bank. 90-653-— 
Placed in liquidation by Comptroller 
Aug. 2. 

CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport—American Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-38—Suspended Aug. 30, 1933 
Bridgeport—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-41—Suspended August 39, 1933 


Bridgeport—West Side Bank. 51-39— 
Suspended August 30, 1933. 

FLORIDA 

Port Tampa City—The First Bank. 63- 


422—Taken over by Comptroller for 
liquidation Aug. 23, 1933. 

Sulphur Springs (Sta. Tampa P. O.)— 
*Bank of Sulphur Springs. 63-356— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 11. 

Tampa—*Bank of West Tampa. 63-201— 
Voluntary liquidation. Reported by 
Exchange National Bank, September 
28, through which it is liquidating. 


ILLINOIS 

Beecher—*Farmers State Bank. 70-1165 
—Sept. 21. 

Berwyn—*Berwyn Trust & Savings 


Bank. 70-2085—Sept. 29. 

Bloomington—*Liberty State Bank. 70- 
111—Sept. 30. 

Canton—*First State Bank & Trust Co. 
70-222—Sept. 5 

Chicago—*Halsted Street State Bank. 2- 
227—Sept. 29. 

De Kalb—*First Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-263—September 27. 


Jewett—*Jewett State Bank. 70-2005— 
Liquidated through Farmers State 
Bank. Toledo, Ill., Aug. 5. 

INDIANA 

Albany—Albany State Bank. 71-672— 
Aug. 23. 

Arcadia—*Citizens State Bank (Branch 


of Noblesville) 71-1270—July 11. 
Indianapolis—*Fletcher American Na- 
tional Bank. 20-1—Liquidating. 50% 
of restricted balances transferred Aug. 
23 to the American National Bank. 
Lebanon—*First National Bank. 71-321 
—In hands of receiver. 
Linton—Linton Trust Co. 
10, 1933. 
Patricksburg—Patricksburg Bank. 7 

978—Aug. 30, 1933. 

St. Joe—St. Joe Valley Bank. 71-919— 
Closed for liquidation July 22, 1933. 
Troy—Troy State Bank. 71-928—Aug. 

29, 1933. 


71-313—Aug. 
1- 


Van Buren—Van Buren State Bank. 71- 


933—Closed for liquidation Aug. 9. 








1933. 
IOWA 
Arcadia—*State Bank of Arcadia. 72- 
1175—Placed in receivership Sept. 20. 
Granville—*Exchange Bank. 72-1051— 
In hands of receiver Sept. 22. 
Griswold—Citizens State Bank. 72-657 


—Placed in 
1933. 

New Virginia—Citizers Savings Bank. 
72-1059—Placed in Receivership Aug: 
29, 1933. 

Salem—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1880 , 
= in Receivership Aug. 26, 


KANSAS 

Ogallah—*Ogallah State Bank, 83-970— 
Went into voluntary liquidation. Assets 
taken over by Trego County State 
Bank and WakKeeney State Bank, 
WakKeeney, Sept. 16. 

Stilwell—*State Bank of Stilwell. 83- 
1051—Closed Oct. 2 by order of its 
directors. 


Receivership Aug. 22, 


KENTUCKY 


Harlan—First State Bank. 73-316—Aug. 
25, 1933. 


LOUISIANA 


Chataignier—Evangeline Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Ville Platte). 84-290— 
Discontinued May 15, 1933. 

Kenner—Gretna Trust & Savings Bank. 
(Branch of Gretna, La.) 84-192—Dis- 
continued. Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 

Mamou—Evangeline Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Ville Platte) 84-265—Dis- 
continued May 15, 1933. 

Westwego—Gretna Trust & Savings 
Bank. (Branch of Gretna) 84-395— 
Discontinued Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Haverhill—*Essex National Bank. 53- 
168—65% of deposits taken over by 
Haverhill National Bank and balance 
to be liquidated. Rep. Sept. 8. 

Springfield—Western Mass. Bank & 
Trust Co. 53-107—Discontinued. Certain 
assets purchased by Springfield Na- 
tional Bank. Rep. Sept. 6, 1933. 

Waltham—*Waltham Trust Co. 53-273— 
Has been operating under conservator 
— now being liquidated. Reported 

ct. 4. 


MICHIGAN 


Elwell—*Bank of Elwell-Ward, King & 
Co. (Private) 74-896—Rep. Sept. 1933. 
Grand Rapids—*American Home Security 
Bank. 74-16—In hands of receiver. Rep. 

Oct. 4. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Savings 
— receivership Rep. Sept. 12. 

Highland Park—*Peoples Wayne County 
Bank. 74-1066—Voluntary liquidation 
Deposit liability taken over by Manu- 
facturers National Bank, Detroit. Rep. 
Sept. 23. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 
tIndicates Press Report 
6 National Banks; 1 State Bank; 2 State Bank Branches 





Strate & Town | 





Name or Bank 
Arkansas | 
Lepanto tMarked Tree Bank ae 
(Branch of Marked Tree) 
Illinois 
Canton +National Bank of Canton 
Savannah tNational Bk. of Savanna 
New Jersey 
Branchville tBranchville Bank 
North Carolina 
Sanford tNational Bank of Sanford id 
Oklahoma 
Henryetta *tFirst National Bank 
West V: 
Marlinton tFirst National Bank in 
Marlinton 
Oshkosh tOshkosh National Bank att 
Peshtigo *Farmers & Merchants Bank 


(Receiving Station of 
Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Marinette) 
(Chartered Sept. 25) 


CAPITAL 


SurpLus «& 
Prorits 


CoRRESPONDENT 


Ree ae |........../Miss Gertrude Marshall in 


| charge 


....+.+..+.-.| Interested parties are: R. E. 
| Bobbitt and W. R.’Hartness 


aay C. H. Melton, President 


vk danse (To take over deposits of First 
National Bank) 


thsdeliveehtodia A. C. Kingston, Pres. 
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Mackinaw—*Mackinaw City State Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-1150—In hands of re- 
ceiver. Rep. Oct. 4. 

Pontiac—*First National Bank at Pon- 
tiac. 74-109—In hands of receiver. Ap- 
pointed Sept. 13. 


MINNESOTA 

Shevlin—First State Bank. 75-936—Dis- 
continued Aug. 28, 1933. - 

MISSISSIPPI 


Batesville—*Farmers Savings Bank. 85- 
420—Closed for liquidation Sept. 6. 


NEBRASKA 


Gandy—Bank of Logan County. 
—closed September 1, 1933. 
Hazard—Hazard State Bank. 76-746— 
Taken over for complete liquidation 

by Dept. of Bkg. Sept. 8, 1933. 

Hebron—*Hebron State Bank. 76-1009— 
Taken over by State Banking Dept. for 
liquidation Sept. 22. 

Henderson—*Bank of Henderson. 76-517 
—Taken over by State Banking Dept. 
for liquidation, Sept. 22. 

Maskell—*Security State Bank. 76-800— 
Taken over by State Banking Dept. 
Sept. 27 for final liquidation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheboro—Asheboro Bank & Trust Co. 


66-728—In liquidation. Rep. Aug. 31. 


1933. 
Columbus—Polk County Bank & Trust 
66-750 


Co. 66-663—Aug. 22, 1933. 
Fairmont—First National Bank. 
—In hands of Receiver Aug. 23, 1933. 
Greensboro—Morris Plan Bank. 66-802 
—In liquidation Rep. Sept. 9, 1933 


Mebane—First National Bank. 66-564— 
° hands of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 11, 


76-957 


33. 
Roanoke Rapids—Roanoke Bank & Trust 
Co. (Rosemary Branch) 66-524—July 
1st, 1933. 


OHIO 
Lima—Lima First American Trust Co. 
— for liquidation Sept. 9, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Laurens—*Lucas Bank of Watts Mill. 
67-120—Ordered into liquidation by 
Board of Bank Control Sept. 28. 

Lockhart—*Lockhart Bank. 67-516— 
Ordered into liquidation by Board of 
Bank Control, Sept. 28. 


TEXAS 


Fate—First State Bank. 88-1054—Vol- 
untary Liquidation Aug. 11, 1933. F 


VERMONT 

Proctorsville—* National Black River 
Bank. 58-116—Liquidating through 
Windsor County National Bank, Branch 
of Windsor, Sept. 15. 


VIRGINIA 
Massies Mill—*De Priest Bank. 68-524— 
Placed in hands of receiver Sept. 15. 


WASHINGTON 


Metaline Falls—Metaline Falls State & 
Savings Bank. 98-275—Aug. 30. 1933. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairview—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
69-248—Aug. 30, 1933. 

Man—Merchants & Miners Bank. 69-407 
—Aug. 23, 1933. 


WISCONSIN 

Arlington—*Arlington State Bank. 79- 
442—Suspended Oct. 3. 

Clintonville—First National Bank. 79- 
309—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 


11, 1933. 
Emerald—*State Bank of Emerald. 79- 
775—Suspended Sept. 20. 


Every banker should be a member 
of one or more local service clubs 
in order to know what his customers 
are being told about banking and 
business. 


A customer saved is a dividend 
earned. 
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First 
Read This 


It costs you just three cents to use Bankers Secre- 
tary service—one postage stamp. It takes about 
two minutes. But that is no measure of the value 
of the service rendered. 


What The Bankers Secretary Is 


The Bankers Secretary is a FREE service extended 
to all Ranp MCNatiy Bankers Monruacy readers. 
The purpose is to give readers complete buying 
information on any bank purchase. It is our 
desire to expedite your purchasing routine in 
exactly the capacity of a good secretary. 


What The Bankers Secretary Does 


The Bankers Secretary answers any possible ques- 
tion about bank purchases. It sends out buying 
information on any item. It tells bankers who 
manufactures any item they desire. 


How To Use It 


The most convenient method of using this service 
is to read over the list at the right and copy down on 
the coupon the numbers of items on which you 
desire information. Sign it. Mail it. That is all 
there is to it. 


Now try it and see how it works. 


This Is 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand M®Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., 


Nw, 


Then 
This 


13 Advertising, Window 
Displa: 


21 Bags, Coin 

55 Bulletin Boards 

65 Cabinets, Storage 

68 Calculators, Time and 


88 Check Ph phing 
ec! otogra 

Machines 

90 Checks 

107 Coin Changers 

108 Coin Counting Ma- 
chines 

145 Duplicators 

153 ree 


tant 
235 Interest Tables and 
Interest Calculators 
265 Machines, Adding 
266 Machines, Addressing 
271 Machines, Bookkeep- 


es, Perforating 
391 Maps 
317 Paper, Safety 
323 P 


‘ass Books 
331 Personal Solicitation 


340 rs, C 

369 Safes, Fire & Burglar 
Proof 

371 = Night Deposit- 


373 Savings Banks 

395 sens, Brass & Bronze 
397 Signs, eee 
399 Signs, Electric 

y+ Sig hate 


a74 Trays, a 
487 V 

488 Veult’ Ventilators 
489 Visible Records 
496 Wrappers, Coin 


Next 


Chicago 


The Bonkers Sect. 
Read M*nelly & Coy 
$06 Se. Clark Street 
Chicese, Tiinois 


Banks Will Use More 
Machines 
(Continued from page 588) 

of customers’ statements, as well as 7 
with other or unusual periods of] 
stress, planning managers seek 
means of distributing the temporary 
‘‘bulge’’ over more time, and over’ 
a greater number of workers and 
machines. Still further advance can 
be made in educating customers, and 
those whose financial operations more 
or less dictate these times of excess | 
work, to the advantages of avoiding 
popular dates and hours for the 
transacting of their business. 

In extremely large banks, of 
course, an additional need for 
arranging units and mechanizing 
their relation arises from the sheer 
area occupied by each. In a small 
institution, one clerk can complete 
a step in the handling of an item 
and merely toss it over his shoulder 
into another ‘‘department’’—that is, 
to a worker performing a different 
function. In the country’s largest 
banks, in spite of the most scientific 
line-integration of operations, place- | 
ment of machines, and position of 
workers, distances grow to isolating 
proportions. A batch of items fin- 
ished by one operator must pass 
through an area occupied by many 
other similar operators to reach the 
hands of the clerk who next must see 
it. This has brought the conveyor 
belt into use, by means of which the 
deposit slips, checks, and other items 
are carried from one department to 
the next in the order of their opera- 
tions. 

Taken together, these ingenious 
mechanisms and methods have made 
it possible to handle the vast in- 
crease in the use of ‘‘deposit cur- 
rency’’ in recent times—especially in 
this country—with necessary speed 
and accuracy. 

Because the volume of business 
grows decade after decade, banks 
practically never employ a machine 
which will necessitate discharging 
an employee. They usually need 
both. 


“Many bankers in smaller places 
have found that it is profitable to 
make a trip to their nearest large city 
at least quarterly with trips to New 
York or Chicago, at least annually. © 
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